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PREFACE 


In December, 1912, and January, 1913, by in 
vitation of one of the Brooklyn branches of the 
Socialist Party, I delivered a series of five lec- 
tures on Syndicalism. Some of the lectures I re- 
peated in a number of other places. 

It had long been in my mind to discuss some of 
the more important phases of Syndicalist philos- 
ophy and tactics from the point of view of a 
Marxian Socialist who holds to the policies of the 
international Socialist movement, so that the invi- 
tation to deliver the lectures was welcome because 
it afforded a convenient opportunity for fulfilling 
my plan. 

By way of introduction to this little volume, I 
cannot do better than add to the foregoing ac- 
count of its history the brief apologia with which 
I prefaced the first lecture. 

“* As will presently appear, I am not a believer 
in Syndicalism. Much of my life has been spent 
in combating its principles. For that reason I 
shall be the more careful to keep all taint of par- 
tizanship from my statement of its principles and 
aims, however much I may afterward assail them. 
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I trust that the statement of the Syndicalist position 
which I shall make will satisfy most thoroughly 
of all the thoughtful Syndicalist, who knows just 
why he is a Syndicalist, and is not merely a victim 
of the glitter of new phrases. I shall impute 
nothing to my Syndicalist friends which is not 
frankly set forth in their own literature. My own 
interest, not less than theirs, requires a perfectly 
true and balanced account of the essentials of 
Syndicalism and a disregard for non-essentials im- 
posed upon it by individual idiosyncrasies. This 
is not easy of attainment, for Syndicalism is in’ 
the formative stage. Its doctrines are not fully 
developed, its philosophy is rather chaotic. But 
I shall try to state the case for Syndicalism more 
clearly and consecutively than has yet been done 
in English, with a determination to be scrupulously 
fair. 

“To attain this result a sympathetic under- 
standing of the movement is essential. So I shall 
try to view it, not with the cold detachment of the 
entomologist dissecting a beetle, but with the sym- 
pathetic interest of one dealing with a life which 
he has closely touched and shared. For I have 
faced the same problems as my Syndicalist 
brother, shared his struggles, his hopes and his 
fears. For I am of the proletariat, bone of its 
bone and blood of its blood. Strike, lockout, 
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blacklist, overwork, unemployment, homelessness 
and hunger are all familiar phenomena to me. I 
have borne them in my person. They have 
shaped — and marred — my life. No Syndical- 
ist has seen more clearly the difficulties, obstacles 
and dangers of parliamentary Socialism. I have 
both preached and practiced sabotage. I have 
looked with awe and fear upon the long road of 
pacific evolution by political methods, and found 
my courage and faith taxed to the uttermost. At 
such times I have listened with eager and hungry 
heart to the Siren voice offering an easy way to 
the shores of the Promised Land. Sometimes I 
have almost decided to follow the call. So I feel 
that I can understand those who decide to try the 
way of ‘direct action.’ The Siren’s form is fair 
and her voice is sweet. But she is a Siren, never- 
theless, and those who follow her call are doomed.” 

My thanks are due to the good comrades who 
arranged for the delivery of the lectures in Brook- 
lyn. I have many pleasant memories of the five 
evenings and trust that some of my friendly audi- 
tors derived as much pleasure and benefit as I 
myself did. 

JoHN SPARGo. 

“ Nestledown ” 
Old Bennington, Vermont. 

End of January, 1913. 


Syndicalism, Industrial Union- 
ism and Socialism 


J 
WHAT IS SYNDICALISM ? 


I. 


HE definition of new movements is pro- 
verbially difficult. Whenever a new 
movement appears, or an old movement 
enters upon a new phase of its development, the 
issue between the old order and the new is gen- 
erally distorted. Hence controversies arise, and 
the controversial temper impairs the mental vi- 
sion. Exaggerated claims are made by the friends 
of the new order, exaggerated fears expressed by 
the defenders of the old. 

This truth is illustrated at the present time by 
the furious discussion of Syndicalism, which is a 
new development of an old movement, challenging 
us with problems which appear new though they 
are in reality only old problems in a new dress. 
The stormy discussion is as reckless as the au- 
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tumn gale that strips the trees. Definition is 
rarely attempted, notwithstanding that it is the 
greatest need of all. For no matter whether we 
belong to those who march under the new banners 
and shout the new watchwords, to the defenders 
of the old order who cling to the battle-stained 
banners and shout the old watchwords, or to the 
greater host of wavering and undecided souls, we 
all need a clear and authoritative definition of the 
issues and problems involved in the conflict. The 
most important step toward the determination of 
any controversy is its proper definition. 

The word ‘‘ Syndicalism ” is, in popular usage, 
the French equivalent of the English term “ trade 
unionism.” In English the word “‘ syndicate ”’ is 
used to describe a combination of capitalists to 
promote some particular enterprise or speculation. 
In France the word is more widely applied and 
denotes any association of persons formed to pro- 
mote special interests held by those comprised in 
the association. Thus our English term “trade 
unionism ”’ is translated into French as “ syndicates 
ouvriers,’ that is, syndicates, or associations, of 
workers. Etymologically, therefore, the French 
word ‘‘Syndicalisme” connotes the system or 
policy of any kind of syndicate. But in popular 
use it is applied almost exclusively to labor union- 
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ism. We may say, then, that Syndicalism is only 
the French name for labor unionism. 

It is very obvious, however, that outside of 
France the word is not used as a synonym for 
labor unionism, at least, not the labor unionism 
with which we are all familiar. If it means labor 
unionism to us it must mean a particular type of 
unionism, essentially different from the type we 
have long known. For the most ardent labor 
unionists are the most bitter enemies of Syndical- 
ism and are, in turn, most abused by the Syndical- 
ists. What is the explanation? 

In transplanting the word “ Syndicalisme” to 
the English vocabulary we have neglected the ad- 
jectives with which it is associated in France. 
There, standing by itself, it connotes the simple 
fact of unionism. But in France, as elsewhere, 
there are unions and unions. Some unions are 
conservative. Their policies are characterized 
by moderation and a tacit recognition of the equal 
rights of employers and employees as parties to 
a bargain. Other unions are radical. Their 
policies are aggressive and characterized by a 
fierce insistence that the employers are parasites, 
and that the interests of the workers alone are 
worthy of consideration. ‘The former are some- 
times designated ‘‘ yellow” and sometimes “ con- 
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servative.” The latter are sometimes designated 
“red”? and sometimes “‘ revolutionary.” In our 
English use Syndicalism always refers to the 
“red” or ‘ revolutionary” form of labor union- 
ism. 


II. 


The aims of labor unionism of the type with | 
which we have long been familiar are fairly well 
defined, and easily understood. Either by spe- 
cific declaration or by implication, it accepts as a 
fact the division of modern industrial society into 
classes with antagonistic interests. Its existence 
is the result of a conviction that the employers as 
a class do not and cannot have the same interests 
as the wage-earners, and that the wage-earners 
must combine, in order that by their collective 
power they may wrest from their employers higher 
wages, shorter hours and improved conditions of 
labor. This philosophy is shared by the most 
conservative as well as by the most radical labor 
unionists. Apart from it labor unionism could 
have no raison d’étre. 

Either by specific declaration or by implication, 
too, all unions, whether radical or conservative, 
accept the view that the laborer is exploited; that 
the sum of rent, interest and profit is produced by 
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the addition to natural resources of human labor 
(using that term as all the great economists do 
to include all forms of productive effort) and 
should belong to the laborer. The enjoyment of 
this sum by others is the result of a parasitic ex- 
tortion which ought to be eliminated. 

Some of the unions make radical declarations 
of these principles in their membership pledges 
and constitutions. [hey declare that there is a 
fundamental conflict between the capitalists and 
the workers which can only end when the system 
of exploitation through the medium of wages is 
destroyed. Other unions may refuse to adopt 
such declarations of faith and even repudiate 
them, avowing their desire to be only “a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work” and for har- 
monious relations with their employers. But in 
actual practice this theoretical moderation is of 
little or no consequence. Ask any organizer be- 
longing to such a union to justify the existence of 
his union, and he will at once begin to argue that 
the worker needs it to protect himself against en- 
croachments on his liberty or standard of living 
by the employer. Ask him why such a danger 
exists if the employers’ interests are not contrary 
to the interests of the workers, in their special re- 
lations as employers and employees, and he will 
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at once surrender his union’s declared faith and 
fall back upon its real faith, which is rooted in 
the stern realities of class conflict. 

Ask such an organizer to define what is meant 
by ‘‘a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” to 
state the principle or principles by which it is to 
be determined, and he will be forced to admit that 
the phrase is really meaningless. What he really 
believes is that the workers get as much as they can 
compel the employers to pay, and that they ought 
to struggle to make the employers pay more and 
more for less and less work, until the logical end 
is attained and nothing is taken from labor as rent, 
interest and profit. 

The unions are generally organized upon craft 
lines. The historical reasons for this fact are 
obvious and well-known and need not be discussed 
at length. Masons organized as masons, carpen- 
ters as carpenters, shoemakers as shoemakers, and 
so on, each craft union adopting rules and meth- 
ods corresponding to its own needs. The craft 
unions, in other words, were born of historical 
and economic necessity. Of course, there were 
always trades which were closely related, as, for 
example, the tanners and the shoemakers, and 
from the very beginning of trade unionism the 
logic of necessity has led to plans and efforts to 
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unite the unions of such related trades. Some- 
times the plans and experiments have taken the 
form of the federation of autonomous craft unions 
with joint rules and a common working policy. 
At other times it has taken the form of the amal- 
gamation of several craft unions into one general 
union covering the related crafts. 

It is trite to say that many modern discoveries 
are really re-discoveries, but it is well to bear the 
fact in mind and to remember that what we to-day 
call “‘ Industrial Unionism,”’ and regard as a new 
discovery, has a history almost as ancient as trade 
unionism itself. Even in 1834, at the first na- 
tional congress of trades unions ever held, it was 
the most discussed issue of the day! Seventy 
years ago the coal miners of Great Britain were 
attempting to combine in one great union every 
person employed in or about the mines, no matter 
in what capacity. 

But historical development rarely pursues a 
straight course. There are many tortuous wind- 
ings. Side by side with the centralization of 
trade unionism, through the merging of local 
unions into national unions, and the federation of 
craft unions, a process of decentralization which 
was quite as important took place. This, too, 
was due to historical and economic necessity. 
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While some industries have been entirely absorbed 
by other industries, in other cases industries have 
been so highly specialized that what were formerly 
branches of an industry are now separate indus- 
tries. To correspond with this movement in in- 
dustry, we find re-alignments and re-formations of 
trade unions, so that there are several craft unions 
in place of a single union, just as there are several 
trades in place of one. 

This specialization and division in turn has led 
to such a degree of industrial interdependence, 
and to such complexity, that craft unionism is 
rapidly becoming an anachronism, especially in 
those industries in which machinery is the chief 
force. ‘Thus we see the evolutionary process to 
be dualistic. What was at first a single trade 
union, embracing all the members of a given in- 
dustry, was transformed, decomposed into several 
small craft unions, perhaps as many as a dozen, or 
even more. That decomposition was not the re- 
sult of the acceptance of a false theory, but of the 
development of industry itself. But that develop- 
ment continuing reaches a point at which it forces 
the unions, not to further division and disintegra- 
tion, but to amalgamation and re-integration. No 
Marxian Socialist can be surprised that the forms 
and the policies of the unions are always adjust- 
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ing themselves to accord with the development of 
industry itself, rather than to accord with theories. 

The characteristic weapons of labor unionism 
are the strike and the boycott. Political action, 
by which I mean parliamentary action resulting 
from the use of the ballot, is sometimes included. 
The sense of class solidarity developed by union- 
ism leads naturally to united political action for the 
attainment of certain ends through legislation. 
Thus union labor parties have arisen in many 
countries. But the weapons which are peculiar 
to labor unionism, inherent in its very nature, are 
the strike and the boycott. 

Now, if we consider these weapons carefully 
we at once observe that they are very different in 
one important respect. The boycott has never 
been of any great value when attempted by the 
workers in a single craft. The strike, on the 
other hand, has often been of immense value when 
attempted by the workers in a single craft. To 
illustrate: Suppose the workers in a big shoe fac- 
tory to be on strike for better conditions, and their 
places filled by non-union workers. The strikers 
decide to declare a boycott against the shoes pro- 
duced in that factory. It is obvious that if the 
boycott is to be practiced only by the strikers and 
their families it will not amount to very much. 
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But if all the unions join in the boycott and refuse 
to purchase the shoes produced in that factory, 
the boycott may become a very formidable 
weapon. The boycott is essentially a class 
weapon rather than a craft weapon. Of course, 
class solidarity has often caused it to be used by 
the class for the special benefit of the craft, but 
that is, for the moment, beside the mark. 

On the other hand, the strike has been, in the 
main, a craft weapon. As such it originated. 
Shoemakers went on strike, that is, refused to 
work until their demands were met, but weavers 
and masons were unaffected and so kept at work. 
Sometimes workers in closely allied crafts went 
out on strike from sympathetic motives, the tan- 
ners, for example, striking to help the shoemakers 
to win. ‘That was the logic of economic necessity. 
When craft unions federated, as in the textile 
trades, to cite a notable example, the same logic 
made the strike an industrial one. On the other 
hand, when the single union of a trade was de- 
composed into a number of smaller unions, the 
strikes of these newer craft unions became less 
effective. The sense of class solidarity was weak- 
ened by the disintegration. In proportion as the 
units represented smaller proportions of the whole 
work of production, their group interest flourished 
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at the expense of their class interest. Clinging 
to old methods and traditions, each union caring 
for itself, making terms for itself, striking by it- 
self, it came to pass that in the event of a strike 
by one group of workers in a factory, the task of 
filling their places was less difficult than if the 
entire force had to be replaced. The other work- 
ers, members of other unions, could remain at 
work and feel themselves absolved from the stig- 
ma of “ scabbing,”’ for they were loyal union men, 
loyal, that is, to their own unions, and were living 
up to the contracts made by their unions. 

This condition has resulted in a great weaken- 
ing of craft unionism as a method of class war- 
fare. It has fostered sectionalism, faction fights 
and the warfare of union against union. It has 
also been a potent breeder of treachery by trusted 
leaders and officials. A single craft union, by the 
simple device of a contract extending over a long 
period of time, or terminable only after a certain 
long notice, can make it difficult and perhaps im- 
possible for any of the unions of related crafts to 
strike effectively. Quite recently, when the 
stereotypers made common cause with the press- 
men employed on the Chicago newspapers, and 
joined their strike, the local union of stereotypers 
was expelled from the national body on the ground 
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that it had violated a contract with the employers 
by going on strike. The local members of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union were prevented 
from joining the strike by the threat of a similar 
punishment, made by the international officers, for 
the same reason. 

Thus sectional union contracts have come to 
be relied upon by the capitalist class as one of 
their very strongest safeguards. It is not without 
interest to note in this connection that the 
British trade unions, though they still suffer 
greatly from this evil, have been steadily and 
quietly working towards its elimination for many 
years, by aiming to have all union contracts made 
for the same period of time and terminable on 
the same date. 


Ill. 


Syndicalism aims, among other things, to abolish - 
these evils of craft unionism. It is a product of © 
the inevitable revolt of an element in the labor: 
union movement which vehemently opposes to the: 
ideals of craft solidarity the ideal of class soli- 
darity. It is possible to sympathize fully with the. 
aim while rejecting the methods proposed for its’ 
attainment. By no means are the opponents of ' 
Syndicalism all to be classed together as being op- ° 
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posed to its ideal of class solidarity. Many of 
them are working to that end within the existing 
unions, and oppose the Syndicalists on the ground 
that their policies retard the normal development 
of class as opposed to craft unionism. 

Syndicalism is best described as a movement 
rather than as a social philosophy. There is a 
sort of Syndicalist philosophy, to be sure, but 
it is as a movement that it is most important. The 
methods of Syndicalism—like its theories — 
differ somewhat in different countries, as we shall 
see, but there is sufficient unity of aim and method 
to warrant a composite picture of the whole body 
of theories and methods as a description of Syndi- 
calism in general. For our present purpose, 
Syndicalism may be defined as follows: 

Syndicalism is a form of labor unionism which - 
aims at the abolition of the capitalist Sea 
based upon the exploitation of the workers, an 
its replacement by a new social order free from ' 
class domination and exploitation. Its distinctive 
principle as a practical movement is that these 
ends are to be attained by the direct action of the 
unions, without parliamentary action or the inter- 
vention of the State. The distinctive feature of 
its ideal is that in the new social order the polit- 
ical State will not exist, the only form of govern- 
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ment being the administration of industry directly 
by the workers themselves. 

Here or there may be found a Syndicalist to 
whom some part of this definition may not be ac- 
ceptable, for Syndicalism is in the process of 
making, as it were, and is for that reason not 
capable of rigid definition. On the whole, our 
definition will probably be acceptable to the vast 
majority of Syndicalists. 

It will be seen that Syndicalism is primarily an 
amalgam of Anarchist and Socialist theories. 
The class struggle, which the Anarchists logic- 
ally deny, is a fundamental principle of Syndi- 
calism. The necessity of political action and the 
conquest of the State by the praletariat, which 
Socialists afirm, the Syndicalists deny. The self- 
sufficiency of ‘‘ direct action,’ which the Anarch- 
ists have long preached, is the cornerstone of 
Syndicalist policy. The municipalization and 
nationalization of industry which is everywhere 
a central demand in the Socialist programme 
Syndicalism rejects completely with utter disdain. 
There is a much greater amount of Anarchism 
than of Marxian Socialism in the Syndicalist 
amalgam! But there is another element in the 
amalgam, namely, trade unionism. The chief 
weapon of Syndicalism, the» principal form of 
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“direct action” is that weapon which is char- 
acteristic of trade unionism and without which 
trade unionism could not have existed, the strike. 
It is quite an interesting study to observe how the 
most reactionary of old-fashioned labor unionists 
and Syndicalists arrive at the same practical result. 
Believing in the sufficiency of trade unionism, re- 
lying completely upon the strike and the boycott, 
the old-fashioned unionist denies the need for 
political action. He points to the fact that cer- 
tain trades enjoy the eight-hour workday, for 
example, won by the union and not brought about 
by legislation. The Syndicalist takes the same 
attitude and defends it by the same argument. 
Extremes meet! 

As a rough classification it may be said that 
philosophically Syndicalism is based upon the 
Socialist doctrine of class warfare; that its ideal 
is derived from the Anarchist propaganda and 
that its weapons are the weapons of trade union- 
ism — whetted and polished upon the whetstone 
of Bakuninism. 


IV. 


All Syndicalists agree that in the new social 
order toward which they are striving the political 
State will have no place. There is complete 
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agreement that the only government which will 
be necessary will be the government of industry, 
of production and distribution, and that this will 
be carried on directly by the workers themselves. 
There is not the same degree of unanimity con- 
cerning the organization which is to take the place 
of the State; the manner in which the ideal of 
industrial government is to be attained. ‘This is 
quite natural and inevitable, and no Marxian 
Socialist will attack the Syndicalists because they 
do not present an inflexible dogma concerning the 
future organization of society. 

In France, the home of revolutionary Syndical- 
ism, the prevailing theory is that in place of 
government by a political State there will be simply 
an economic administration by the syndicats. The: 
union is regarded as being at once the superior 
fighting force of to-day and the germ of the eco- 
nomic administration of the coming social order. ! 
MM. Edouard Berth and Emile Pouget, skilled: 
literary propagandists of the movement, take this 
view, and from their writings one gets an idea of 
something like a revival of the medieval guilds. 
The functions of the union at present, according 
to the Syndicalist, are (1) to fight against capital- 
ism continually, by any method available, and (2) 
to educate its members in every way and to pre- 
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pare them for their future role and its responsi- 
bilities. This education must be many-sided. It 
must include education upon social problems, 
especially social organization, which is essential 
if the workers are to reorganize society. It must 
include industrial education particularly in im- 
proved technical methods and processes, for that 
is essential if the workers are to prove competent 
administrators of production. It must include, 
also, the general culture of the workers for their 
own satisfaction as individuals, as well as for the 
general elevation of society. 

In the future, the functions of the unions will 


be (1) to act as productive groups, and (2) to; 
act as units in a federation of unions which will \ 
organize production and_regulate consumption, and | 


administer the general social interests. In the 
words of M. Pouget, ‘In the future it will be 
the base on which the normal society, purged of 
exploitation and oppression, will arise.” 4 Sorel, 
the greatest intellectual exponent of the move- 
ment, has expressed a very similar view in his 
pamphlet, L’avenir Socialiste des Syndicats, as 
also has M. Edouard Berth in his writings. Berth 
is essentially a disciple of Proudhon and has ad- 
vocated a form of unionism in which the guild is 


1Les Bases du Syndicalisme, par EMILE POoUuceT. 
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closely copied.2. There are three degrees of rank: 
first the apprentice, second the journeyman, third 
the master. Official sanction was given to the 
theory that the labor unions in the various indus- 
tries will in the new social order, manage the 
industries, by the leading Syndicalist body, the 
Confédération Générale du Travail, at its conven- 
tion in 1906, when it was declared that “ the fight- 
ing groups of to-day will be the producing and 
distributing groups of to-morrow.” 

Now, in all this there is nothing new. It is, 
on the contrary, quite old. Whether we consider 
it as a survival or as a revival, we cannot regard 
it as other than old. For example, I turn to the 
history of the International Workingmen’s As- 
sociation and find most of it clearly expressed. 
Thus at the Congress of 1869, held at Basle, a 
Proudhonian delegate advocated the concentra- 
tion of the energies of the International upon the 
formation of unions or syndicats, first because 
“they are the means of resisting exploitation in 
the present,”’ and, secondly, because ‘‘ the group- 
ing of different trades in the city will form the 
commune of the future,” when ‘the government 
will be replaced by federated councils of syndi- 


2This admiration for the guild is characteristic of anarchist 
writers — See e.g., KROPOTKIN, The State: Its Historic Réle. 
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cats, and by a committee of their respective dele- 
gates regulating the relation of labor — this 
taking the place of politics.’ * 

At this point, I venture upon a digression to 
interject the observation that a good deal of the 
confusion and panic which the Syndicalist agitation 
has wrought in the ranks of the Socialists of Eng- 
land and America result from unfamiliarity with 
the history of the Socialist movement. This 
ignorance has made it possible for very ancient 
and discarded ideas to be accepted as new. About 
a year ago, I sat in the office of the Socialist mayor 
of a large city and listened with mingled amuse- 
ment and surprise while my comrade, the mayor, 
with a patronizing tone reproached me for my 
neglect of and indifference to the “new ideas” 
which he had recently discovered. Of a small 
group of Socialists, myself among the number, he 
said, “‘ You have stagnated. You have lost touch 
with the realities of life. Devoted to the move- 
ment and fighting for it, you have not had time to 
develop intellectually. There are new ideas which 
none of you have recognized, though they are the 
ideas which dominate the real movement. Mere 
political Socialism is outworn. Political action 


8 GUILLAUME, L’Internationale, Documents et Souvenirs, Vol. 
I, p. 205. 
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was once our sole weapon: now there are greater 
weapons. The new Socialism is concerned with 
Industrial Democracy, a new conception. We 
shall not need the State, the workers industrially 
organized will rule society. That is Industrial 
Democracy, but whoever heard of it, or of the 
General Strike or of Industrial Unionism, until 
lately?’ My comrade was rather astonished, 
and, I have no doubt, quite skeptical and uncon- 
vinced, when I told him that these ‘“‘ new ideas” 
were quite old; that the idea of autonomous in- 
dustrial groups displacing the State was a pet idea 
of Proudhon’s followers half a century ago; that 
Robert Owen anticipated the ideas and methods 
of the Industrial Workers of the World in detail 
four score years ago, and that the General Strike 
was one of the “chestnuts” of the old Inter- 
national in Marx’s time. 

Some of the Syndicalists are quite frank in their 
recognition of these facts and present Syndicalism 
as a revival of Owenism and Proudhonism rather 
than as a new movement. Thus Tom Mann, the 
British Syndicalist, in an article entitled Syndi- 
calism at Work, written while he was serving a 
term of imprisonment for his “‘ seditious speeches,” 
specifically claims that Syndicalism is but a revival 
of the Owenite agitation: 
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Syndicalism means the control of industry by ‘‘ Syndi- 
cates,” or Unions of Workers, in the interest of the entire 
community; this necessarily pre-supposes the relatively 
perfect industrial organization of all who work, and the 
right relationship to each other of every section. Robert 
Owen, over eighty years ago, advocated the necessity for 
such a method of organisation, and made a very good start 
at putting it into practice; but, as it proved, the workers 
were not equal to resorting to such relatively highly-trained 
methods; and the workers have had to spend twice forty 
years in the industrial wilderness because they were neither 
mentally nor physically qualified to enter the “ promised 
land.” Several other methods have been resorted to by 
the workers to escape from their industrial bondage since 
Owen’s time, but none of them have proved really effect- 
ive, Parliamentary action least of all. 

In Robert Owen’s vigorous days the workers of Eng- 
land had no political “ rights,” and it would appear that 
Owen set small store by the possession of any such 
“rights.” He saw and taught that the workers’ difficul- 
ties arose as a consequence of their industrial subjugation 
to the Capitalist class — in other words, that the Employ- 
ing class had no concern for the working class, except to 
control and exploit their labour force for the specific pur- 
pose of using them as profit-making machines for them- 
selves.* 


An editorial article in the English Anarchist 
journal, Freedom, gives equal credit to Proudhon 
and Robert Owen as co-founders of Syndicalism. 


4 The Syndicalist (London), March-April, 1912. 
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Proudhon, in his L’Idee Générale de la Revolu- 
tion, declared the real revolutionary aim to be 
“to melt, to merge, to dissolve the political or 
governmental system into an economic one by re- 
ducing, simplifying, decentralizing, and abolishing 
one after the other all parts of the enormous 
machine called Government or State.” Freedom 
expresses the hope that the newly started English 
Syndicalist movement may meet “the same suc- 
cess as was enjoyed by the Owenite movement at 
that period [1834], when the Owenite General 
Union of Productive classes had more than 500,- 
000 members, among whom were many agricul- 
tural laborers’ unions as well as working women’s 
organizations.” ® Of course, such a membership 
was claimed for Owen’s great industrial union at 
the time, but it is very well known that it was not 
a real membership in the sense in which that term 
is used by the unions of to-day with their system- 
atic membership fees. The historians of English 
trade unionism remind us that “as no discover- 
able regular contribution was exacted for central 
expenses, the affiliation or absorption of existing 
branches was very easy.”® - Moreover, all who 


5 Freedom, November, 1912, pp. 84-85. 
® History of Trade Unionism, by SWNEY and BEATRICE WEBB, 
p. 121. 
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in moments of great enthusiasm at public meetings 
had declared sympathy. with the movement seem 
to have been regarded as members. 

How completely Owen anticipated the teachings 
of Haywood and other leaders of our I. W. W. a 
brief statement of his views will show. He be- 
lieved that a non-political combination of the 
wage-earners could raise wages and shorten the 
hours of labor “ to an extent which at no very dis- 
tant time would give them the whole proceeds of 
their labor.” We are told that: 


“ Under the system proposed by Owen the instruments 
of production were to become the property, not of the 
whole community, but of the particular set of workers who 
used them. ‘The trade unions were to be transformed into 
“national companies’ to carry on all the manufactures, 
The agricultural union was to take possession of the land, 
the miners’ union of the mines, the textile unions of the 
factories. Each trade was to be carried on by its partic- 
ular trade union, centralized into one ‘ grand lodge.’ 7 


The great social revolution was to be accom- 
plished very swiftly. Owen himself thought that 
six months’ time would be sufficient. By an auto- 
matic process the whole capitalist organization of 
industry was to be replaced by an organization of 
industry by the unions. Not only were the aims 


7 Wes, op. cit., p. 144. 
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of Owen similar to those of the revolutionary 
Syndicalists of to-day, but his methods were 
equally similar: the same tactics were preached 
—Jlow membership fees, industrial organization, 
“one big union,” the General Strike and obstruc- 
tion of industry were all advocated and practiced. 
In the editorial already quoted, Freedom de- 
clares: 


“But Proudhon’s Mutualism, as well as the Owenite 
movement, were diverted from their economic action by 
political movements, as, for instance, Chartism. ‘This will 
not be the case with Syndicalism, with its direct action 
against Capitalism and the State. To act against the 
State means to attack, to destroy its political institutions, 
and to substitute for the State organization the Industrial 
Unions of the producing classes.” § 


So much for our digression: JI remember dis- 
cussing, years ago, the subject of the French labor 
movement and the peculiarities of its development 
with that veteran Socialist, Lucien Sanial, and a 
very illuminating observation which he then made. 
Speaking of the prevalence in France of Proud- 
honian ideas and their persistence there long after 
they have disappeared from other countries, he 
suggested that in France generally, but especially 
in Paris, the intellectual center, industries are still 


8 Freedom, November, 1912. 
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largely carried on in workshops, each with a few 
journeymen under a master workman, and that 
this fact explains why the view prevails that the 
society of the future will be based upon autono- 
mous industrial groups, and the persistence of 
Anarchistic conceptions generally. Since then the 
same explanation of Syndicalism has been sug- 
gested by Sombart in his Socialism and the Social 
Movement. Certainly the French Syndicalist 
ideal reflects French industrial conditions. From 
the point of view of the industrial development of 
Germany, England or America it seems grotesque 
and reactionary. 
v. 

Outside of France Syndicalism has made its 
most rapid and substantial progress in Italy where 
economic conditions are more like those of France 
than of any other country. Of the twenty-five 
millions of Italy’s adult population ten millions are 
employed in agriculture. It has its peasant pro- 
prietors, only the less prosperous of whom work 
for wages, and then only occasionally. Many of 
them, are French-speaking, particularly in the up- 
per Aosta valley. It has its metayer system, 
especially in Tuscany and Lombardy, under which 
the people are relatively prosperous. Under the 
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metayer system the landlord provides the land, a 
share of the capital and the tenant supplies the 
rest of the capital and the necessary labor. Thus, 
a landlord may supply the land, the necessary cat- 
tle, vines, olives, trees or seed and the tenant the 
labor and necessary implements. At harvest time 
they share in the results, being equally benefited by 
good harvests and equally injured by bad harvests. 
This system was once quite common in England 
and this country and “ farming on shares” is 
even now not wholly unknown. In the neighbor- 
hood of the large cities tenant farmers employ 
wage laborers whose conditions are often miser- 
able in the extreme. Finally, there are forms of 
cooperative agriculture which are peculiar to 
Italy. Land is owned by small groups and either 
cultivated by the group as such or in individual 
plots but with collectively owned implements, and 
the products collectively marketed. The manu- 
facturing industries are in general more nearly 
like those of France than those of Germany or 
England. 

Naturally, the organizations of the workers re- 
flect these conditions. The unions are very 
numerous, very poor, very unstable and gener- 
ally local in their character. There is a loose 
federation of the unions of agricultural workers 
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and a rather stronger federation of the unions 
of industrial workers. Codperative societies of 
all kinds are common. ‘They are generally local, 
confined to a single village or town. ‘There are 
codperative banks, codperative stores, codperative 
associations of carpenters, bricklayers, and so on. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the ideal of 
the new society held by most of the Italian Syndi- 
calists is very similar to that of their French 
brethren, with rather more emphasis upon co- 
Operation. Thus, Arturo Labriola, whose posi- 
tion as the intellectual leader of Italian Syndical- 
ism is universally admitted, takes the view of the 
union as the unit of industrial and social adminis- 
tration held by Pouget, Sorel, Berth and other 
French leaders. ‘The unit can be only “an as- 
sociation of the workers who already possess the 
technical capacity necessary for managing pro- 
duction.” ® It is rather startling to find this 
Syndicalist suggesting as a means of transforming 
society the union competing for contracts against 
ordinary capitalists, becoming in fact an immense 
coéperative concern, doing for its members all 
that the State now does, but doing it more efh- 
ciently; educating the children, caring for the aged, 


9A LasRIOLA, Riforme e Rivoluzione Sociale (Lugano, 1906) 
p. 205. 
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attending to matters relating to health and sanita- 
tion, in a word, taking its members and their fami- 
lies away from the care and direction of the State. 
Thus, Labriola argues, the State would simply 
cease to be. He even suggests that the unions 
might borrow the capital of the capitalists and pay 
a rate of interest agreed upon! At this we hold 
our breath. But Signor Labriola is only tempo- 
rising, we find. As soon as the unions are strong 
enough, and closely enough federated, they can 
refuse to pay any more interest or to return the 
principal. Thus the revolution will have been 
peacefully accomplished. The capitalists will 
have to work and their special directive gifts will 
immensely facilitate production.’ 

There is, perhaps, less bitter hostility to political 
action in Italian Syndicalism than in that of 
France, but it is growing in volume and intensity. 
Almost grudgingly, Labriola and Enrico Leone 
admit that political reforms may be of some help, 
particularly in breaking down class privileges 
which are based on legal sanctions. But it is 
“direct action” which is all important. The 
power of the capitalist class does not reside in the 
State, they say. The State is at most one of the 
means of maintaining a power whose real source 


20 Riforme e Rivoluzione Sociale, p. 193 supra. A 
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is the economic unpreparedness of the workers“€o 
prepare themselves, by unions and by cooperation 


— that is the need, and that is the way to freedom 
from class tyranny. 


VI. 


There is very little Syndicalism in Germany, the 
*‘ Lokalisten ”’ unions are few and small and their 
influence quite inconsiderable.'! Their views are 
substantially those of the French Syndicalists. 
There is very little Syndicalism in England, de- 
spite a popular notion to the contrary widely prev- 
alent in this country. As in Sweden and Den- 
mark, it is confined to a small but noisy group, 
and draws its inspiration chiefly from the French 
Syndicalists and the Industrial Workers of the 
World, which is the American Syndicalist move- 
ment.1?, What little Syndicalism there is in Eng- 


11 SomBaART, Socialism and the Social Movement, p. 100. 

12 There are two separate organizations in this country each 
of which is called “The Industrial Workers of the World,” 
or, popularly, “The I. W. W.” One is anti-political, the other 
advocates political action and is really an adjunct to the So- 
cialist Labor Party, a successor of the Socialist Trade and Labor 
Alliance in actual practice. To identify this organization with 
Syndicalism would be a grave mistake. In these pages, wher- 
ever the Industrial Workers of the World as a Syndicalist or- 
ganization is referred to, the reference is to the organization of 
which William D. Haywood and Vincent St. John are the best 
known representatives, 
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land takes the American view of the importance 
of the organization of unions on industrial lines 
rather than the French view which extols spirit 
rather than form. That is a natural result of the 
greater similarity of industrial development which 
exists between England and America. On the 
other hand, the English Syndicalists follow the 
French in their attitude toward existing unions 
and oppose the I. W. W. policy.*% 

American Syndicalism, as represented by the 
“T. W. W.” is distinguished from European 
Syndicalism by its policy toward the existing labor 
unions and its theories of union organization. 
Like the French and Italian Syndicalists, the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World are violently op- 
posed to the State and seek to supplant it by a 
labor union administration. ‘Typical are the ut- 
terances of William D. Haywood, as reported in 
the New York Call and Volkszeitung, “I despise 
the law”—“ No true Socialist can be a law- 
abiding citizen,’—‘‘ When the worker . . . 
comes to know the truth . . . he will use any 
weapon to win his fight, therefore he does not 


18“T am Syndicalist as distinct from I. W. W. I suppose 
Iam correct in understanding the latter to be on principle in 
antagonism to the existing trade unions, and aiming to build up 
an entirely new organization."—Tom Mawnwn, Letter in The 
Agitator, Sept. 15, 1912. 
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hesitate to break the laws.”—‘‘ Under Socialism 
the government will be an industrial government, 
a shop government.” Like their French and 
Italian brethren, these American Syndicalists laugh 
at political action, or “‘ parliamentarism ”’ and rely 
upon direct action. ‘‘ The tactics used are de- 
termined solely by the power of the organization 
to make good in their use. The question of 
‘right’ and ‘ wrong’ does not concern us,” says 
Vincent St. John.14 The principal weapon is the 
strike and when that fails to force concessions 
from the employers ‘‘ work is resumed and ‘ sabot- 
age’ is used to force the employers to concede the 
demands of the workers.” 1° ‘“‘ In short, the I. W. 
W. advocates the use of militant ‘ direct action’ 
tactics to the full extent of our power to make 
good.” 16 

Like their fellow Syndicalists in Europe, the 
Industrial Workers of the World declare them- 
selves to be neither specifically Socialists nor 
specifically Anarchists, but simply revolutionary 
workers. ‘There are no political tests. Whether 
a man calls himself a Socialist or an Anarchist, a 
Christian or an Atheist, or whether he be a native 


14VincenT ST. JoHN, The I. W. W., Its History, Structure 
and Methods. 

15 Tdem. 

16 Tdem. 
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citizen or a foreigner, is not considered. The 
only test for membership is ‘‘ does he work for 
wages?” So far good and well.. The theory is 
admirable. But in actual practice the I. W. W., 
like all Syndicalist organizations, is anti-political 
and carries on a warfare of special vigor and 
bitterness against the Socialist Party. While it 
turns to the Socialist Party for financial aid at all 
times and to its elected representatives for support, 
its rules provide that no local union shall, under 
any circumstances, contribute funds to the support 
of any political organization, Socialist or other- 
wise. I shall return to this one-sided arrange- 
ment, the parasitical relation of Syndicalism to 
political Socialism, later. For the present it is 
enough to note that the I. W. W. is an anti-polit- 
ical organization. 

Having noted the main points of identity be- 
tween the Industrial Workers of the World and 
European Syndicalism, let us now consider the one 
important difference. We can best do that by a 
brief statement of the history of the I. W. W. 
The salient facts are all contained in a small 
pamphlet by Vincent St. John, The I. W. W., Its 
History, Structure and Methods, which is published 
by the I. W. W. itself and is, therefore, an official 
record, 
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VII. 


In the autumn of 1904 six men active in the 
labor union movement, most if not all of them be- 
ing Socialists, met in conference and discussed the 
conditions prevailing in the labor movement, 
especially the abuses and weaknesses arising from 
craft unionism. As a result of their deliberations, 
they agreed to invite a number of others to a 
further secret conference, which was held in Chi- 
cago in January, 1905. ‘Thirty-six persons in all 
were invited, only two of whom declined to attend. 
At this conference a Manifesto was drawn up and 
ordered to be published. This Manifesto set 
forth the familiar criticism of craft unionism and 
the American Federation of Labor and the need 
of a new type of organization, and called for a 
convention to be held in Chicago in June for the 
purpose of launching such an organization. This 
convention met and adopted a plan of industrial 
unionism. All the workers engaged in one in- 
dustry in any locality, according to the plan 
adopted, must be organized into a local union of 
that industry. Thus, in any particular factory 
there would be no rival unions in conflicting craft 
lines, but one homogeneous unit of organization. 
All such local unions of a particular industry are 


* 
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to be combined into a National Industrial Union | 
with full jurisdiction over the whole of the local 
unions of that industry. National unions repre- 
senting closely allied industries are in turn to be 
combined into Departmental Organizations. Thus, 
the National union of bakers would combine with 
the National unions of butchers, grocery clerks and 
so on, into the Department of Food Products. 
Finally, all these department organizations are 
to be combined into the General Organization, and 
this in turn provides the unit of International Or- 
ganization. 

The ideal of the I. W. W. is thus accurately 
enough expressed in the popular watchword, ‘“‘ One 
Big Union.” This is not, of itself, contrary to 
the ordinary trade union ideal. It is as old as 
trade unionism itself. Students of the history 
of English trade unionism will recall many at- 
tempts at its realization. It was heard in 1828. 
In 1834 the cry was for “ industrial amalgama- 
tion” and a bold and serious attempt was made to 
unite all the workers employed in the seven differ- 
ent building trades into one National Builders’ 
Union instead of seven craft unions. In 1844, 
and again in 1863, a similar effort was made to 
form one great union of miners. In the same 
period repeated efforts were made to unite all the 
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workers in the iron trades. The idea was 
preached by men like William Newton, who 
founded the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
and is indicated by the name he gave that society. 
It was his hope to include in one great national 
union every engineering mechanic. ‘That these 
schemes all failed was not due to their defects as 
schemes, but to the fact that they did not prove 
to be the most efficient forms of organization. 
The unions took the forms determined by indus- 
trial conditions. 

The founders of the I. W. W. were pure uto- 
pians. They set up an ideal and said, “ Let us 
make a movement in keeping with our ideal.” 
The important truth that labor organizations, like 
other institutions, are shaped by economic condi- 
tions, adapting themselves to changes in economic 
conditions, was lost sight of. They saw within 
the existing movement a very definite tendency 
toward industrial organization manifest itself, not 
as a result of contemplating a beautiful theory, 
but in response to the needs revealed by daily con- 
tact with reality. The miners, the brewery work- 
ers, and others were evolving industrialism within 
the existing movement, but the I. W. W. could 
not trust to the evolution of the existing unions 
— probably because so many of its leading spirits 
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were not bona fide workers but Intellectuels. 
With typical utopian impatience and disregard of 
evolutionary forces, it began a new organization, 
entered into rivalry with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and added to the disunion and strife 
of the labor movement.* 

In this the I. W. W. took a course directly op- 
posite to that of the French and Italian Syndical- 
ists, who have taken great care to avoid the for- 
mation of dual organizations and have relied upon 
the evolution of the existing unions. ‘They have 
sought to develop the unions already formed, per- 
meating them with Syndicalist ideals, only attempt- 
ing to form new unions for those workers for 
whom provision is not already made. I can best 
illustrate the difference of method by supposing 
that at the time of the formation of the I. W. W. 
the spirit of the French Syndicalists had prevailed. 
Then, instead of the strong radical minorities 
withdrawing from the various unions, leaving 
them in the hands of the reactionary masses, they 
would have remained in their unions and kept up 


* The claim of the I. W. W. leaders that they confine their 
energies to the organization of the unskilled workers neglected 
by the American Federation of Labor is a brazen falsehood. 
In the coal fields of Eastern Ohio, for example, during the pres- 
ent year, the I. W. W. has been organizing rival unions to 
the United Mine Worker’s unions and that despite the fact that 
the U. M. W. is the greatest “Industrial Union” in the world. 
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their work as militant minorities, inspiring and 
educating the mass to the revolutionary view. 
They would not have withdrawn. The minority 
within the American Federation of Labor which, 
loyal to the unions at all times, is striving to bring 
them to the acceptance of the industrial form of 
organization is, therefore, acting in harmony with 
the French Syndicalist example.'7 


VIII. 
As a result of the methods of the I. W. W., a 


new Syndicalist organization has been formed, 
The Syndicalist League of North America. Its 
methods are those of the French and Italian Syn- 
dicalists, and it is most outspoken in its criticism 
of the I. W. W. and its utopian theories. Its 
membership is small, but its propaganda is charac- 
terized by a greater grasp of the problems of social 
and industrial organization than is that of the 
larger body, the I. W. W. 8 
Tom Mann, the English Syndicalist, takes the 
17“ Syndicalism advises all radicals to remain in the old 
unions, and is trying to persuade all who are outside to join, 
including the members of the I. W. W., thereby infusing the 
old unions with the life and vigor and revolutionary fire which 
_ they lack.”— The Agitator, Sept. 15, 1912. 
18 The best statement of the aims and methods of The Syn- 


dicalist League is contained in a very interesting pamphlet, 
Syndicalism, by Eart C. Forp and WILLIAM Z. Foster. 
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same view as will be seen from the following 
extract from an editorial article in the Syndicalist, 
September, 1912: 


“Tf the opposition of the A. F. of L. should make the 
continued life of the I. W. W. impossible, then there is’ 
the remedy by which both capitalists and politicians can be 
defeated by rejoining the A. F. of L. Unions, and taking 
up the work with the men inside in order that a militant 
minority can expound and propagate the Syndicalist ideas 
and methods.” 


Equally with the I. W. W. and the French and 
Italian Syndicalist organizations, the Syndicalist 
League advocates industrial unionism, that is, the 
organization of the workers by industries rather 
than by crafts. But it differs from the I. W. W. 
in that like the French Syndicalists, it regards the 
form as of less importance than the spirit of the 
organization. A craft union with a revolutionary 
spirit is far better, from this point of view, than 
an industrial union which has not the revolutionary 
spirit. But that is not all: the League is opposed 
to the ‘‘ One Big Union” idea as preached by the 
I. W. W. It is opposed to the centralization of 
power which is the distinctive feature of the I. W. 
W. and advocates decentralized industrial union- 
ism, that is, local industrial unions with full auton- 
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omy. Like the French Syndicalists the members 
of the League fear that the outcome of centralized 
power cannot be other than industrial despotism. 
They point to the fact that the great Confédération 
Générale du Travail in France is a typical decen- 
tralized Syndicalist organization, composed of 
craft unions and industrial unions, loosely feder- 
ated, with complete autonomy, no union being 
compelled to surrender its autonomy to any gov- 
erning body of the confederation. Solidarity is 
a spiritual quality wholly independent of forms. 
The League points out that the I. W. W. form 
of organization which denies autonomy to local 
unions and centralizes power in the hands of a 
national executive, really involves the ideal of 
bureaucratic government in the future society. 
For the I. W. W. ideal of the operation and man- 
agement of industries of the workers employed in 
them, the mines by the miners, and so on, must be 
considered in conjunction with the ideal of indus- 
trial organization, and the “‘ One Big Union ” with 
its central authority.1®° This, say the Syndicalists 


19 In an address on the aims of the I. W. W., delivered at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, July 10, 1905, Daniel De Leon, one of 
the founders, dealt with this point as follows: 

“ As the slough shed by the serpent that immediately appears 
in its new skin, the political State will have been shed, and 
society will simultaneously appear in its new administrative 
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of the League, means authoritarianism and bureau- 
cracy. It means the creation of a despotic indus- 
trial State in place of a political State. In the 
very nature of things, they say, the industrial State 
to which the I. W. W. plans must logically lead 
would be less elastic, less capable of affording per- 
sonal freedom, than the present political State. 
If all the unions are to be centralized in one big 
union and its power centralized in the hands of a 
single authority, can the government of society 
by that union be other than bureaucratic? 


IX. 


We have now, I think, a fairly definite pic- 
ture of the Syndicalist movement and its aim. 
Whether we take the Syndicalism of Labriola, of 
Sorel or of Haywood, of the Confédération Gén- 


garb. The mining, the railroad, the textile, the building indus- 
tries, down or up the line, each of these, regardless of former po- 
litical boundaries, will be the constituencies of that zew central 
authority, the rough scaffolding of which was raised last week 
in Chicago. [Applause.] Where the General Executive Board 
of the Industrial Workers of the World will sit there will be 
the nation’s capital. [Applause.] Like the flimsy card houses that 
children raise, the present political governments of countries, of 
states, aye, of the city on the Potomac herself, will tumble down, 
their places taken by the central and subordinate administrative 
organs of the Nation’s industrial forces. [Applause.] ”— The Pre- 
amble of the Industrial Workers of the World, by DANIEL DE 
LEON, pp. 38-39. 
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érale du Travail, The Industrial Workers of the 
World or the Syndicalist League of North Amer- 
ica, we find that they are all agreed upon the 
following principles: 

(1) Capitalism is to be destroyed and with it 
must be overthrown the political State. 

(2) These ends can only be accomplished by 
the working class itself. 

(3) They are not to be obtained through politi- 
cal action, but as a result of the direct action of 
the workers, that is, as direct results of economic 
conflict and not indirectly by means of legislation. 

(4) Society is to be reconstructed by the work- 
ers and economic exploitation and mastery will be 
abolished. 

(5) In the new Society the unions of the work- 
ers will own and manage all industries, regulate 
consumption and administer the general social in- 
terests. There will be no other form of govern- 
ment. 

We are to consider the principal weapons of 
Syndicalism and its methods of warfare later on. 
For the present it is only necessary to guard against 
a misconception of the term “direct action.” 
There are numerous confusions and controversies 
as a result of a lack of careful definition of the 
terms used. Socialists fight each other savagely 
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because they mean different things by the terms 
used. ‘“‘ Direct action” is used by some as a 
synonym for violence, for assaults on the person 
and destruction of property. The mad acts of 
the McNamaras and their associates in blowing up 
buildings are regarded as typical forms of “‘ direct 
action.” So defined, ‘‘ direct action’ is very vig- 
orously condemned. But there can be no sense in 
assailing a man as an “advocate of arson and 
murder ”’ if by “ direct action”? he does not mean 
anything of the sort. And that is what is done, 
unfortunately. Men who use the term “ direct 
action’ to cover a policy that is entirely pacific 
and legal are classed with dangerous criminals of 
the McNamara type. 

The Syndicalists are themselves to blame: they 
ought to have avoided the use of a term which 
historically is identified with insurrection and with 
terrorism generally, including assassination. ‘The 
term has long been used by Anarchists to cover 
“the propaganda of the deed.” It was always 
so used by the followers of Michael Bakunin and 
John Most. The McNamaras and their confed- 
erates were engaged in “ direct action” as that 
term has been generally understood by Socialists 
and Anarchists. 

The Syndicalist use of the term is much more 
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general and comprehensive. It includes violence 
and practically every form of social terrorism, 
but it includes much more. In the words of Vol- 
tairine de Cleyre, ‘‘ direct action may be the ex- 
treme of violence, or it may be as peaceful as the 
waters of the Brook of:Siloa that go softly.” 7° 
Any action by the workers themselves, directly, 
without the intervention of the State, is direct 
action. ‘Thus, a strike for better wages is direct 
action. ‘That is, the workers, through their own 
organization, without seeking legislation or State 
aid, aim at the desired result directly. Thus Hay- 
wood has again and again pointed to the eight- 
hour workday won by the New York printers as 
an illustration of the merit of direct action. It 
was gained by a strike, not by the indirect meth- 
ods of political action. If a group of striking or 
blacklisted workers should form themselves into 
a cooperative association as a means of securing 
economic advancement that would be direct action. 
Even the use of the union label is regarded as di- 
rect action.24_ The removal of children from 
strikers’ families to the homes of sympathetic 
friends in other cities, as was done at Lawrence, 


20 VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE, Direct Action, p. 3. 

21PouceT, Le Syndicat. 'TRAUTMAN— Direct Action and 
Sabotage, p. 20, classes all forms of boycott, presumably includ- 
ing this as “indirect action.” 
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Mass., is also included in the scope of the meaning 
of direct action.?? 

Voltairine de Cleyre, in a vigorous protest 
against the interpretation of direct action as mean- 
ing simply forcible attacks on life and property,” 
cites as examples of direct action the non-resist- 
ance of the early Quakers of Massachusetts; 
Bacon’s Rebellion; the non-importation agree- 
ments and the propaganda of the leagues for 
wearing homespun clothing in the period of agita- 
tion which preceded the Revolutionary War; the 
destruction of the revenue stamps, and of the tea 
in Boston harbor. She includes in her statement 
of the nature of direct action the numerous “ free 
speech fights” of the Salvation Army, the Social- 
ists and the Industrial Workers of the World; 
the actions of housewives in New York and else- 
where in boycotting the butchers as a protest 
against high prices; the work of the Grange, the 
Farmer’s Alliance, and similar organizations; de- 
struction of property by strikers and violent at- 
tacks on strike-breakers. 

It is quite evident, then, that the term direct 
action covers practically every form of non-par- 


22Tt is so regarded in practically all the French Syndicalist 
literature. 


23 VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE, op. Cit. 
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liamentary action, the most pacific as well as 
the most violent, legal as well as crim- 
inal. Granted that the man who simply believes 
in pacific and legal methods is foolish in ap- 
plying to them the term “ direct action,” which 
is bound to convey the idea of violent and illegal 
methods to many minds, still, it is equally foolish 
for us to take the violence and illegality for 
granted whenever the term is used. 

The principal forms of direct action are the 
General Strike and Sabotage, both of which we 
are to consider at length. 


II 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYNDICALISM 


Te 


AVING a fairly comprehensive and defi- 
H nite idea of the Syndicalist goal we are 

naturally and inevitably led to a study of 
its philosophy. To understand any great social 
movement we must know something more than 
its actual programme, its goal. We must ac- 
quaint ourselves with its intellectual conceptions. 
We must comprehend the premises of its criticism 
of the existing régime and its explanation of the 
process by which the régime was developed. We 
must know, too, the principles which shape the 
programme of the movement, guide its policies 
and inspire its hope for success. 

Like Socialism and Anarchism, to both of which 
movements it is related, Syndicalism presents itself 
in four main aspects, namely, (1) as an indictment 
of the present order; (2) as a theory of social 
development, including an explanation of the exist- 
ing order; (3) as an ideal, a new social order to 
be realized; (4) as a method of attaining the 

46 
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goal. We must, therefore, consider Syndicalism 
from each of these points of view if we want to 
understand its philosophy. 

Now, as soon as we begin to examine Syndical- 
ism from any one of those angles of vision we note 
that, with almost brutal frankness, it declares it- 
self to be concerned only with the interest of the 
proletariat, the wage-working class. This note 
passionately vibrates throughout its propaganda. 
There is a scornful disregard of all save proleta- 
rian interests. This proletarian exclusiveness is 
not confined to the Syndicalist indictment of the 
existing social order, but is the dominant note in 
its theory of social development, its ideal and its 
campaign methods. ‘This fact gives us the first 
important characteristic of the Syndicalist philos- 
ophy; whatever else it may be, it is exclusively a 
proletarian philosophy. 

We next observe that the Syndicalist attitude 
toward the non-proletarian elements in society is 
not one of passive indifference merely. Syndical- 
ism pictures the existing capitalist régime as a 
society composed of two great classes whose in- 
terests are fundamentally opposed to each other, 
and who are by that antagonism of their interests 
compelled to wage unceasing war against each 
other. ‘This warfare is susceptible of no truce or 
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compromise. It is war to the death, and can only 
be ended by the complete extermination of one 
class or the other. The capitalists are exploiters 
and oppressors of the proletariat. They have or- 
ganized society in its present form for the express 
purpose of enslaving, oppressing and degrading 
the workers. Only by overthrowing the capitalist 
system and all its institutions can the proletariat 
ever hope to be free. 

This is the task to which Syndicalism calls the 
workers. The whole fabric of capitalist society 
is to be destroyed and replaced by a new social 
order exclusively ruled by the workers — proleta- 
rians no longer, but self-emancipated, free and 
equal workers enjoying the full fruits of their toil 
without exploitation or spoliation by a parasitic 
class of overlords. Every wage-worker is, there- 
fore, the natural enemy of every capitalist and 
every beneficiary of capitalist class rule. 

The second important characteristic of Syndi- 
calism, then, is that it is a philosophy of class war- 
fare. It is not merely proletarian, but aggressively 
proletarian and aggressively anti-capitalistic. This 
is its bond with Socialism. Upon this rests its 
claim to Marxian origin and parentage. Its most 
able and prominent expositors claim, with much 
plausible reasoning, that Syndicalism is Marxism 
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in its pure and unalloyed form. ‘Thus Sorel,! 
Labriola and Lagardelle, to name the three most 
illustrious names in Syndicalist literature, all claim 
to be followers of Marx, guardians of the Ark of 
the Covenant of Marxism. They expressly dis- 
sent from the teachings of Marx upon minor and 
relatively unimportant details only, and claim that 
Syndicalism is the only movement with a clear and 
indisputable claim to Marxian parentage. Par- 
liamentary Socialism they regard as a pretender 
to the title. 

These intellectual leaders of Syndicalism claim, 


1In view of the prominence which will be given to the teach- 
ings of M. Georges Sorel in the following pages a few words 
concerning him seem advisable. A man of means, some sixty- 
five years of age, an officer of the légion d’honneur, M. Sorel has 
been one of the most prolific and certainly the most learned of 
all the commentators on and advocates of Syndicalism. Like so 
many of his class and type, M. Sorel very soon got discouraged. 
In December, 1910, he wrote to a Syndicalist congress at Bou- 
logne that “Syndicalism has not realized what was expected 
from it,’ and that while there are some who “hope that the fu- 
ture will correct the evils of the present hour,” he himself was 
“too old to live in distant hopes,” and had decided to devote 
his life henceforth to other interests.1 He seems to have turned 
to the monarchists and a desire for a State alliance with the 
Roman Catholic Church! 2 However, Sorel’s works remain by 
far the best and strongest theoretical expositions of Syndicalism, 
and are circulated by the Syndicalists as such. Written while 
their author was full of faith and enthusiasm, their value is not 


discounted by his subsequent change of opinion. 


12Le Mouvement Socialiste, March 1911, pp. 184-185. 
2Syndicalism and the General Strike, by ArtHuR D, Lewis, p. 63. 
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furthermore, that they are engaged in the restora- 
tion of Marx’s teachings to their pristine purity. | 
Marx’s followers, including even Friedrich Engels 
and Wilhelm Liebknecht, are charged with intel- 
lectual vandalism, with having mixed into the pure 
gold of Marxian theory and practical precept the 
alloy of bourgeois ideas and opportunistic prac- 
tices. They assail belief in parliamentary action 
as a means of bringing about the new social order 
as an anti-Marxian bourgeois idea, which Engels 
imposed upon the Socialist movement, destroying 
its revolutionary character. They declare that 
force alone can be regarded as an effective revolu- 
tionary method. ‘They hold that the revolution- 
ary temper and aim of Marxian Socialism have 
been sacrificed to parliamentary compromise and 
opportunism; that the Syndicalist method of for- 
cing a constant state of social upheaval and unrest, 
through persistent assaults by the proletariat on 
the existing social order, is the only method com- 
patible with the revolutionary doctrines and aims 
of Marx; that the great Socialist parties of Europe 
and America have deserted the Marxian faith, 
and that the need of the age is for a conscious 
movement ‘‘ back to Marx.” Everywhere in the 
Syndicalist propaganda we encounter Marxian 
phrases and conceptions. Shibboleths like ‘‘ Pro- 
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letarians of all countries, unite! ’? and “ the eman- 
cipation of the workers must be wrought by the 
workers themselves,” are claimed by the Syndical- 
ists as their own and proudly inscribed upon their 
banners. 


II. 


In view of all this, it would be idle to deny that 
the Syndicalist philosophy and the philosophy of 
Marxian Socialism are closely related. We may 
freely admit so much without accepting the view 
that the two are identical. The Syndicalist con- 
ception of class war, if: not synonymous with the 
Marxian class struggle theory, is a derivative 
from it — possibly a perversion of it. 

Personally, I find it difficult to regard the claim 
of Sorel and other Syndicalist Intellectuels, that 
they are the restorers of Marxian Socialism, puri- 
fying it from the corrupting additions made by 
Engels, Liebknecht, Kautsky, and other trusted 
Marxists, other than as an ingenious bit of special 
pleading, specious but misleading. Take, for ex- 
ample, the claim that the parliamentary struggle 
of the Socialist parties is contrary to Marx’s teach- 
ing and “‘ direct action’? alone compatible with it. 
In support of the claim it is possible to cite various 
sayings of Marx, hot and impatient words uttered 
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at various times in his life, and to point to various 
examples of his practice. In this way quite a 
‘““ case’ can be made, and the brilliant Intellectuels 
of Syndicalism have made the utmost use of the 
available material. 

Unquestionably, Marx at various times reverted 
to the utopian thought-method which at all other 
times he vigorously assailed, and against which his 
entire system of thought was pitted. His whole 
conception of the process of social development 
was fundamentally an evolutionary one, diametric- 
ally opposed to the idea of the utopian Socialists 
that the change from capitalist society to Socialist 
society could be suddenly accomplished; that it 
needed only a revolution of force to seize the 
powers wielded by the ruling class, when the tri- 
umphant proletariat would proceed to. the reali- 
zation of their aims, the establishment of a new 
social order already more or less fully developed 
in their minds. ‘Time and again Marx laughed 
to scorn this and similar crude conceptions. I 
need only mention here a few instances — the case 
of Weitling in 1847 and later; his rebuke to the 
Willich-Schapper faction of the Communist Alli- 
ance in 1850; his opposition, in 1862, to the mad 
plan of Lassalle for a revolutionary rising in Ger- 
many and his bitter opposition to Bakunin during 
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the last years of the “ International.” These ex- 
amples might be greatly multiplied, but they are 
sufficient to establish my point. 

Yet, it must be confessed that Marx at times 
lapsed into the very error which he so bitterly op- 
posed. What else is his theory of the “‘ Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat”? Is it not the essence 
of this theory that a violent revolution, a triumph 
of proletarian force over capitalist force, will 
enable the workers to seize political power, that is, 
the power of the State, and at once set it in motion 
to realize their own aims? Never in the history 
of the world has such an attempt at social revolu- 
tion been successful. Political revolutions by 
coups de force have often been successful, but 
never a revolution in social relations. And yet, 
in spite of his own philosophy and the teachings of 
history, Marx was ready to believe in the Paris 
Commune of 1871, as the “ critical event’ which 
was to bring the Social Revolution to a glorious 
reality! There is hardly an instance in history of 
a more hopeless revolt. It was foredoomed to its 
tragic failure. Its hopes were not based upon 
reality but upon utopian romanticism. Yet Marx 
saw the suicidal revolt through the same rose- 
colored spectacles as the utopians he was wont to 


deride. He spoke of the insurrection as ‘‘a 
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glorious deed for our party,” and felt that it was 
to ‘‘ Serve as a lever” for the overthrow of capi- 
talist class rule. 

Just as he had done in 1848, Marx in 1871 suc- 
cumbed to that exuberant optimism which is a 
characteristic of all utopian visionaries, and which 
he had rebuked a thousand times in others. As 
a theorist he had set forth in his conception of 
social evolution the futility of all attempts to 
change the social order by forcible means until the 
necessary economic conditions of its existence had 
developed. And yet, as a revolutionist, he for- 
got his own philosophy so far as to think that in 
France, where in 1871 petty production was still 
the rule, such a coup de force could succeed. 

Now, it is only by citing such examples as these 
that the Syndicalists can make plausible their con- 
tention that their anti-parliamentarian methods 
are the methods of Marx. ‘They must ignore the 
fact that Marx never refused to participate in par- 
liamentary action, but, on the contrary, heartily 
approved of it, as witness the legislative pro- 
gramme in the Communist Manifesto, the legisla- 
tive programme of the International and his ap- 
proval of the German Social Democracy and its 
parliamentary methods. They must ignore, too, 
the numerous instances, to some of which I have 
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referred, when Marx condemned all attempts by 
“militant minorities’ to bring about forcible rev- 
olutions. To the Syndicalist this method which 
Marx satirized and despised is perhaps more im- 
portant than anything else. 

It is rather disingenuous to set up the plea that 
the refusal of the Socialist parties to join in at- 
tempts to change social conditions by violent 
means, to despise and discard parliamentary ac- 
tion and to adopt the methods of “‘ direct action” 
by militant minorities, is the result of a corruption 
of Marxism by Engels or anybody else. ‘The life 
of Marx proves the absurdity of such a view. 
Two years after the Paris Commune Marx and 
Engels in a new preface to the Communist Mani- 
festo, wrote: “The Commune notably offers a 
proof that the working class cannot simply take 
possession of the State machinery and set it in mo- 
tion for their own aims.” What they meant is 
clear from the context. It was not, as our Anar- 
chist and Syndicalist friends are fond of asserting, 
the hopelessness of parliamentary action, “ pos- 
session of the State machinery,” which they felt 
the Commune to have demonstrated, but the hope- 
lessness of the vision of sudden possession of that 
machinery and its immediate use to realize a great 
preconceived plan of social reorganization. What 
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the Paris Commune really taught was that the 
proletarian revolution must needs be a long drawn- 
out struggle, the proletariat advancing slowly, 
step by step, but with great certainty, gaining cour- 
age and wisdom and experience with each ad- 
vance. 

When Engels, in 1895, wrote his Introduction 
to The Class War in France he reviewed this 
whole question. Referring to the illusions of an 
immediate triumph of the proletariat and the end 
of capitalism which Marx and himself entertained 
in 1848, he emphasizes the importance of the un- 
ripeness of the economic development of the time: 
‘“‘ History proves that we were wrong — we and 
those who like us, in 1848, awaited the speedy 
success of the proletariat. It became perfectly 
clear that economic conditions all over the Conti- 
nent were by no means as yet sufficiently matured 
for superseding the capitalist organization of pro- 
duction.” Engels goes on to show that the eco- 
nomic expansion in Europe after 1848, including 
especially the rise of Germany as an industrial na- 
tion of the first rank, proves how far capitalism 
was at that time from the climax of its develop- 
ment, the point at which the integument of the 
old system is burst and a new system is born. 
That Marx would have subscribed to these words 
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written by his great co-worker seems to me an ob- 
vious conclusion from his philosophy and his life 
as a whole: ‘‘ The time for small minorities to 
place themselves at the head of the ignorant 
masses and resort to force in order to bring about 
revolutions, is gone. A complete change in the 
organization of society can be brought about only 
by the conscious codperation of the masses; they 
must be alive to the aim in view; they must know 
what they want. The history of the last fifty 
years has taught that. But if the masses are to 
understand the line of action that is necessary, we 
must work hard and continuously to bring it home 
to them. ‘That, indeed, is what we are now en- 
gaged upon, and our success is driving our oppo- 
nents to despair.” 

Undoubtedly there are elements of Marxism 
in the Syndicalist amalgam, but the claim that Syn- 
dicalism is the pure gold of Marxism, unalloyed, 
is simply an example of brilliant literary daring 
— pure Syndicalist ‘‘ nerve ’’! 


III. 


The Syndicalist conception of the class war is 
undoubtedly derived from the class struggle theory 
of Marx, but the two are not identical. To a 
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very large extent in theory, and almost universally 
in practice, Syndicalists regard the class war as a 
huge mélée, a sort of Donnybrook Fair free-for- 
all fight, in which any act of workers which aims 
at the injury of capitalists, as such, is justified by 
its aim. ‘That a particular act or series of acts 
directed against their employers by impassioned 
workers injuresnot alone the employers, but society 
itself, by retarding social development and des- 
troying gains already made, matters nothing. 
Thus we find American Syndicalists saying: 


“The Syndicalist takes no cognizance of Society. He is 
interested only in the welfare of the working class and con- 
sistently defends it. He leaves the rag-tag mass of para- 
sites that make up the non-working class part of Society to 
look after their own interests. It is immaterial to him 
what becomes of them so long as the working class ad- 
vances. He is not afraid of ‘turning the wheels of prog- 
ress backward,’ in thus constantly confining himself to the 
interests of the working class, as he knows that by freeing 
the working class entirely he will give social development 
the greatest stimulus it has ever known.” ? 


In this declaration there is much that is, from a 
Socialist point of view, quite admirable and unob- 
jectionable. But what of the avowed indifference 
to social interests, and the implied readiness to 


2 Syndicalism, by Eart C. ForD and WILLIAM Z. Foster, p. 28. 
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adopt methods to secure the immediate gain of the 
proletariat which are, from the point of view of 
society, retrogressive? The statement sounds sus- 
piciously like the arguments offered in earlier gen- 
erations to justify the destruction of machinery, by 
the Luddites, for example. 

Even if the methods of fighting are such that 
their use involves deceit, treachery and cowardice, 
and thus tend to impair the morale of the workers, 
the Syndicalist concept of the class war does not 
lead to their condemnation. The typical Syndi- 
calist boasts of this and scoffs at the ‘‘ sentimental- 
ism” of those who protest against methods which 
demoralize the workers themselves. He does 
not realize that the social revolution, if it is ever 
to succeed, will require moral stamina; that the 
attainment of a new and just social order is an 
aim which demands as a necessary condition for its 
realization the development in the proletariat of 
qualities the very opposite of deceit, treachery and 
cowardice. ‘This is all the more remarkable by 
reason of the fact that all the shades of Syndical- 
ist thought accept the view that the workers’ unions 
are to be the units of social organization in the 
new society. ‘There is something infinitely pathetic 
in this outburst by the American writers just 
quoted: 
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“A few rebels can, undetected, sabote and demoralize 
an industry and force the weak or timid majority to share 
in its benefits. The Syndicalists are not concerned that 
the methods of sabotage may be ‘ underhanded’ or ‘ un- 
manly.’ ‘They are very successful and that is all they ask 
of them. They scoff at the sentimental objection that 
sabotage destroys the worker’s pride in his work. ‘They 
prefer to be able to more successfully fight their oppressors, 
rather than to cater to any false sense of pride.” * 


We shall presently have occasion to inquire 
whether the destruction of the worker’s integrity 
as a worker is compatible with the Syndicalist aim. 
Here and now we must ask another question: 
What if the methods used destroy not merely “‘ the 
worker’s pride in his work,” but his sense of honor, 
his frankness, his courage to avow his purpose, his 
faith in his fellows and in himself? ‘That, it 
seems to me, is the real danger. Can class sol- 
idarity flourish when the ways of class warfare 
are furtive, secret, subterranean? Or will these 
methods not make it easy for espionage and mu- 
tual suspicion and distrust to destroy the measure 
of class solidarity already attained? After the 
revolution of 1848, when the reaction set in, the 
movement of the time became a secret conspiratory 
movement. Intrigue within intrigue resulted, 


8 Syndicalism, by Eart C. Forp and WIiLiI1AM Z. Foster, p. 17. 
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spies and informers were everywhere. Every man 
seemed to distrust every other man. The class 
solidarity which had existed was broken. Are not 
the furtive ways of Syndicalism likely to produce 
a similar result? 

It is the essence of the class struggle theory of 
Marx that the social relations arising out of the 
methods of production take the form of class 
alignments, and that history is mainly the record 
of struggles between opposing classes. But prog- 
ress is not the result of blind class rage. When a 
class which has been oppressed and exploited over- 
throws the yoke of the class to which it has been 
subjected, it does not destroy all that exists, but 
only that which limits its own freedom and devel- 
opment. It inherits much of value, alike to it- 
self and to society as a whole. Each successive 
ruling class widens the area of freedom and adds 
to the sum of social well-being. Thus the capital- 
ist system, as Marx has pointed out in the Com- 
munist Manifesto, has made numerous splendid 
contributions to human progress and the proleta- 
riat will inherit a great legacy of good to be pre- 
served as well as evils to be destroyed. This heri- 
tage includes the degree of social consciousness 
already developed, and the socialized methods of 
dealing with the problems of society which have 
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been developed in place of the barbaric methods 
of violence. 

Of all this there is hardly a hint in the Syndi- 
calist view of the class war. Indeed, in the state- 
ments quoted above, which are quite typical, there 
is a definite repudiation of much that is essential 
in our digest of the Marxian theory. I am com- 
pelled to class the Syndicalist conception of the 
class war with the numerous perversions of the 
Marxian theory which have obtained more or less 
vogue at certain times and places, a catalogue of 
which would make an interesting and curious ad- 
dition to our literature. 

For example, in Russia, in 1881, at the time of 
the Nihilist agitation by the Will of the People 
movement, a great outburst of anti-Semitism took 
place. Jews were beaten, robbed and murdered 
and Jewish women and girls were ravished and 
then tortured or murdered. Yet, on the flimsy 
excuse that many Jews were usurers, while the 
mobs who carried on the bloody work were mainly 
composed of Russian peasants, there were leaders 
of the revolutionary movement who saw in the 
pogrom a sign of awakening class consciousness 
among the Russian peasants. Even the leading 
revolutionary organ of the party was freely ac- 
cused of giving countenance to this view. Incred- 
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ible as it may seem, the Marxian theory of class 
struggles was put forward as a reason for wel- 
coming anti-Semitism. ‘‘ The riots show that the 
Russian people are capable of revolution,” said 
these ‘‘ Marxists”? of the closet. ‘* Let the peo- 
ple taste blood and experience the sense of power 
and then they will turn against their masters. 
This is no time to talk of ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong.’ 
What matters is that the workers are aroused. 
Their class consciousness is developing.” Even 
Jewish Nihilists frequently accepted this view, 
despite the fact that the rich Jewish money lend- 
ers were rarely molested.* 

It is well known that in France there existed dur- 
ing the “ eighteen-eighties,” a group of Anarchists 
who adopted a perversion of the class struggle 
theory and made the class war the basis of their 
propaganda. Their ‘revolutionary method” 
was to counterfeit money and forge cheques. By 
so doing, they said, they were helping to “ de- 
moralize capitalism,” and “hitting the capitalist 
where he feels the blow most,” that is, his pocket- 
book. In more recent years we have had in 
France garroting and highway robbery by the 
Apaches and organized robbery on a wholesale 


4 The reader will find an interesting account of this in The 
White Terror and the Red, by A. CAHAN, New York, 1905. 
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plan by Bonnot and his followers. The philosophy 
of these Anarchists was identical with that of the 
Syndicalists who declare it to be a revolutionary act 
to ‘“‘demoralize an industry,” *® and of those who 
preach to the workers the duty of “ making the 
capitalist suffer,” the only way to do which is “ to 
strike him in the place where he carries his heart 
and his soul, his center of feeling,— the pocket- 
book.” ® 

From the Socialist point of view, merely to 
‘“‘make the capitalist suffer,” whether by hitting 
him in the pocketbook or inflicting personal injury 
upon him by violent assault, is not an act which 
benefits the workers. Therefore, such methods 
have no place in the organized class warfare.. 
Only that injury to the employer which results 
in a corresponding gain to the wage-worker can 
have any justification. The worker for low wages 
who remains at work but, in order to “‘ get even”’ 
with his employer, secretly wastes materials or 
spoils tools in order that the employer’s profits 
may be reduced, does not himself gain by the pol- 
icy which he pursues, nor does he advance the con- 
dition of his class. On the other hand, he 
usually does advance the interest of some other 


5 Syndicalism, by Eart C. Ford and WILLIAM Z. Foster, p. 17. 
® The General Strike, by WittiaM D. Haywooo, p. 9. 
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capitalist, his employer’s rival. Unscrupulous 
capitalists have often been known to bribe work- 
ers employed by their rivals to practice sabotage 
in this fashion.* 


Iv. 


M. Lagardelle has published an interesting re- 
port of the conference held in Paris in April, 1907, 
by a number of prominent French and Italian Syn- 
dicalists to consider the broad subject of the rela- 
tion of Syndicalism to Marxian Socialism. Per- 
haps the most important point made took the form 
of a claim to which most of the Syndicalists appear 
to have agreed, and which M. Lagardelle states 
in the following words: ‘‘ If the whole of Social- 
ism is comprised in the class war, we may say that 
the whole of Socialism is comprised in Syndicalism, 
because outside Syndicalism there is no class war- 
Par@oi. % 

Now, this is not mere bombast on the part of 
the brilliant French Syndicalist. Professor La- 
gardelle does not mean that there is no class war- 
fare outside of that which we know as revolution- 

* For example, one of the charges made against the Standard 
Oil Company a few years ago was that its agents bribed em- 
ployees of the independent oil refiners, its competitors, to de- 


stroy their machinery. 
7 Syndicalisme et Socialisme, p. 3- 
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ary Syndicalism; that there is no class war where 
the revolutionary Syndicalist movement does not 
exist. I take it that he means that outside of the 
fight waged by the labor unions, conservative and 
revolutionary, there is no organized proletarian 
warfare against the capitalist class. The struggle 
waged in parliaments, even by the Socialist parties, 
is not a class struggle according to M. Lagardelle. 
He denies that political parties express class in- 
terests: 


“Parliamentary Socialism, in its revolutionary, no less 
than in its reformist aspects, has lived upon the illusion 
that parties are the political expression of classes, and that 
classes find in Parliament a mechanical register of their 
respective forces. But experience has shown that parties, 
instead of being the counterpart of classes, are a heteroge- 
neous mixture of elements borrowed from all social cate- 
gories, and that there is no longer any real relation between 
the political influence of the Socialist parties and the real 
power of the working class. The truth is that Parlia- 
mentary Socialism has not only failed to open up any un- 
bridgeable gulf between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, 
but it has become one of the constituent factors of the 
State and one of the agents in the ‘ solidarist action’ of 
the democracy.” ® 


There are two points which stand out in this 


8 Syndicalisme et Socialisme, pp. 13-14. 
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very lucid statement challenging our special atten- 
tion. The first is the peculiarly narrow limitation 
of the scope of class action. Parliamentary So- 
cialism is indicted for its failure to “‘ open up any 
unbridgeable gulf between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie.” But why should it be? Why 
should that be regarded as the object of any prole- 
tarian movement, political or other? Surely, the 
“unbridgeable gulf ”’ exists in the fundamental 
economic relationships of the two classes! It is 
not something to be created by struggle. On the 
contrary, the existence of the ‘‘ unbridgeable gulf ” 
is what gives birth to the struggle. It is the 
raison d’étre of political Socialism. That some 
reformist Socialists have seemed to attempt to 
bridge the gulf, or at least to deny that it is un- 
bridgeable, might justify the criticism that they 
could not represent the proletariat. But to take 
the gulf and its unbridgeable nature for granted 
is surely not only compatible with the idea of class 
war, but inseparable from it, unless by “class 
war ’’ we mean something other than the meaning 
which the term has borne since Marx’s day. 
Taking the gulf and its unbridgeable span for 
granted, the Socialist parties aim, not to reconcile 
the proletariat to the bourgeoisie, but to wrest 
from the bourgeoisie measures which will 
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strengthen the proletariat and better equip it for 
the struggle. The method may be indicted as in- 
efficient — that is, however, beside the point we are 
now discussing. What concerns us is the fact that 
M. Lagardelle denies that it is a phase of class 
warfare, and that simply because it does not ‘‘ open 
up any unbridgeable gulf between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie ’— as superfluous a task, one 
would think, as could well be devised. 

The second noteworthy point in M. Lagar- 
delle’s statement is the reference to the ‘‘ heteroge- 
neous mixture of elements” of which political 
parties, including the Socialist parties, are com- 
posed. It is true, of course, that no Socialist 
party is composed exclusively of proletarians. 
That is not a new or strikingly original discovery. 
Ever since the time of Marx it has been remark- 
able that so many leaders of the proletarian move- 
ment have come from the bourgeoisie. ‘To name 
only a few: Marx, Engels, Lassalle, Liebknecht, 
Singer, Kautsky, Jaurés, Vandervelde, Plechanofl 
and Hyndman have all been non-proletarians. 
But the presence of bourgeois elements is not a 
peculiarity of proletarian political parties. It is 
equally true of Anarchism, as witness Proudhon, 
Bakunin, Reclus and Kropotkin. It is equally 
true of Syndicalism, as witness Sorel, Lagardelle, 
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Labriola, Leone, Berth, and many others. In- 
deed, the Syndicalist movement has from its incep- 
tion been remarkable for the zeal with which it 
has been espoused by successful lawyers, college 
professors and journalists, whose “ clean linen, 
good manners and elegant wives”? have caused 
many to sneer at the whole Syndicalist propaganda 
as exotic. It is folly of the worst type to judge 
the spirit of a popular movement by these criteria. 
The proletarian character of Socialism or Syndi- 
calism is not to be affirmed or denied by counting 
the noses of the non-proletarians engaged in its 
service. But M. Lagardelle chooses the test. 
Very well then, if the fact that Socialist parties 
contain a “‘ heterogeneous mixture of elements bor- 
rowed from all social categories’ proves that it is 
an illusion to regard those parties as proletarian, 
is it not equally an “‘ illusion” to regard Syndical- 
ism with its horde of Intellectuels of bourgeois 
antecedents and training as a proletarian move- 
ment? And if not, why? 


V. 


This is not an argument based upon a single 
unfortunate expression by M. Lagardelle. The 
fact is that Syndicalist literature teems with at- 
tacks upon the middle class lawyers, professors, 
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doctors and journalists who serve the Socialist 
movement, and upon the movement itself because 
of the presence in it of such bourgeois elements. 
Just as in the sixties of the last century a bitter 
anti-intellectualist propaganda was waged, espe- 
cially against Marx and Engels, by men who were 
themselves lawyers, journalists and doctors, so 
to-day the same thing occurs in connection with the 
Syndicalist movement. There is the same flatter- 
ing of the proletariat, the same attempt to under- 
mine the faith of the workers in men who come to 
the movement from other classes. If this came 
from the workers themselves, inspired by a jealous 
fear for the safety of the movement, it would not 
be at all a bad thing. It would insure a watch- 
fulness born of an active class consciousness. It 
is sinister because of its source. Whenever mid- 
dle class Intellectuels preach anti-intellectualism 
to the workers, one who is familiar with Socialist 
history instinctively scents schism and the conflict 
of personal ambitions. 

That which determines the place of a move- 
ment or a party in the class conflict of modern 
society is not the exact status of the individuals 
belonging to it, but rather their consciousness, 
their view of life and the struggle, their aspiration. 
Unless we adopt this test, it seems to me, we are 
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forced to the conclusion that the most corrupt polit- 
ical machines in our American cities reflect the in- 
terests of the proletariat for the reason that their 
power is derived exclusively, or nearly so, from 
proletarian votes. They do not in fact reflect the 
interests of the proletariat because the proletarian 
voters who give them their strength have no class 
consciousness or aspiration. It is true, of course, 
that status and consciousness are not unrelated; 
that, as a general rule, the consciousness and as- 
piration of men is determined by their economic 
status, but it is not a rule to be strictly applied to 
the judgment of each man. 

First of all, there is the great mass without any 
real consciousness or aspiration; the millions who 
are as unconscious as the driftwood which the 
waves cast upon the shore. Then of the con- 
scious, those who realize that their material in- 
terests link them to one or other of the contending 
classes, there are, on each side, individuals whose 
acts do not conform to their class interests. There 
are proletarians who realize that their class is 
exploited and that only by union can it be emanci- 
pated, who, despite their consciousness, remain 
apart from their fellows, preferring the easier 
path of non-resistance to oppression, or of seeking 
to secure individual emancipation and elevation to 
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the class above. On the other side there are 
members of the exploiting class who, fully aware 
of their class interests, prefer to ally themselves 
with the proletariat in the actual struggle. Often, 
as Marx observes, “they supply the proletariat 
with fresh elements of enlightenment and prog- 
ress.” ® But for such as Marx, Engels, Lassalle 
and others of their class, how would the workers 
have been roused to class consciousness at all? 
Class instinct they have always had, but the de- 
velopment of instinct to consciousness required 
education and mental training practically impos- 
sible for proletarians. Even the Syndicalist theo- 
ries could not have been developed and popular- 
ized as they have been without the service of the 
gifted Intellectuels who have devoted themselves 
to the task. 

The Syndicalists can make a very plausible re- 
ply to this sort of tu quoque argument. ‘The na- 
ture of their reply is obvious: Granted that mid- 
dle class Intellectuels may serve the proletarian 
movement loyally and well, they cannot lead it 
without undermining its revolutionary character 
as a class movement. Their leadership must 
destroy the class psychology of the movement. 
But the very nature of parliamentary methods 
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leads inevitably to the selection of non-proletarians 
as representatives, as witness the number of jour- 
nalists, lawyers, doctors and professors elected by 
the various Socialist parties of the world. On 
the other hand, the Syndicalist method of warfare, 
just because it is carried on by the workers, ex- 
cludes this danger. As M. Leroy Beaulieu has 
remarked, in the Bureau confédéral of the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail “‘ we can find no 
element of other than proletarian origin, not only 
the rank and file but the leaders are of popular 
origin and class, they either are or have been 
working men, they are neither ‘literateurs’ nor 
of intellectual origin, nor have they the habits of 
the bourgeoisie.’ 1° This is very different from 
any of the Socialist parties, and the difference is 
inevitable. ‘The bourgeois elements in the polit- 
ical parties have a peculiar aptitude for political 
life. 

So much for the Syndicalist rejoinder to our 
criticism. In judging it we must bear in mind 
the peculiar conditions of political life in France 
and Italy. In both countries the way to political 
preferment has long been through the profession 
of radical ideas, and in both countries politics 
is a middle class profession. An Englishman or 


10 BEAULIEU, Le Collectivisme, p. 642 (Edition of 1909). 
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an American would hardly comprehend the French 
and Italian conceptions of political life. In 
Germany and in England the Socialist representa- 
tives in parliament are not generally of bourgeois 
origin. Of most of them it might be said in the 
words of M. Beaulieu’s description of the French 
Syndicalists, they “‘ are of popular origin and class, 
they either are or have been workingmen.” 
Many of them are now classed as editors or “ liter- 
ateurs,”’ but they have attained that rank in the 
party service, frequently after entering parlia- 
ment. Keir Hardie is an editor, an author and 
a lecturer now, but he was a miner. Bebel is 
an author, but he was a wood turner. In what 
way is Hardie, who was a miner and became an 
editor, lecturer and member of parliament, less 
of a proletarian than Tom Mann, who also is an 
editor and lecturer, but who failed to get elected 
to parliament? In what way does any Socialist 
workingman who becomes editor of a party paper 
and a lecturer come to be an Jntellectuel, and an- 
other workingman who graduates to the position 
of editor of an I. W. W. paper and lectures for 
the movement remain a proletarian? 

The fact is that, M. Sorel to the contrary not- 
withstanding, anti-intellectualism has no_philo- 
sophical basis. It is a narrow prejudice, of Latin 
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origin, developed among the most illiterate of 
European peoples, and has always been used by 
Anarchists to obstruct the political movement and 
by ambitious politicians seeking to control the 
movement. 


VI. 


Like the Marxian Socialists, the Syndicalists 
proclaim themselves to be revolutionists and avow 
that their aims can only be achieved by means of 
a social revolution. But their conception of the 
meaning of social revolution—as distinguished 
from the manner of its accomplishment — very 
materially differ. In so far as it can be said that 
there is a conception of social revolution peculiarly 
Marxian, it would be just to say that most Syndi- 
calists reject the Marxian theory of social revo- 
lution. But there is little or no justification for 
the use of such a term. 

It is true that in the preface to his Critique of 
Political Economy Marx defines social revolution 
as the slow or rapid transformation of the entire 
juridical and political superstructure of society, 
which proceeds from the transformation of its 
economic foundations. ‘That, however, is not a 
conception originating with Marx. Moreover, 
the definition is not a complete description of the 
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conception of social revolution which underlies all 
the work of Marx and the movement which has 
been so largely guided by his theories. All the 
non-conservative elements in society want social 
revolution in this broad sense. The Anarchist, 
the Syndicalist, the Socialist and the Reformer all 
want a social transformation. Yet the differences 
between them are wide and great. The Re- 
former, for example, would bring it about by fit- 
ting the juridical and political structure of society 
to the changing economic conditions in order to 
avert a clash of class interests. The Socialist, on 
the other hand, would attempt no such adjust- 
ment. He wants a social transformation which 
can only come from the clashing of class interests. 

The distinction between the Reformer and the 
Socialist of the Marxian school is, therefore, a 
fundamental one. It is not a question of peaceful 
methods on the one hand and violent methods on 
the other hand. A mere reform may be accom- 
plished by the most violent means, as, for example, 
the “‘ bread tax”’ reforms in France in the latter 
part of the Eighteenth Century. On the other 
hand, a really revolutionary measure may be ac- 
complished without violence. Such an event as’ 
the constitution of the French National Assembly, 
in 1789 about fifteen years after the “ bread tax ” 
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revolts, which, accomplished without bloodshed, 
belongs to this class of revolutionary acts peace- 
fully accomplished. 

The essence of social revolution from the point 
of view of the Marxian Socialist lies in this: any 
act is to be counted revolutionary if it is the act 
of a class hitherto oppressed and exploited, 
through which that class gains additional power 
which it must use to transform the social structure 
in accordance with its own interests, no matter 
whether that transformation is gradual or sudden, 
slow or rapid. Thus, when Marx wrote in the 
Communist Manifesto, that “ the first step in the 
revolution by the working class, is to raise the 
proletariat to the position of the ruling class,” 
and that “the proletariat will use its political 
supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all capital from 
the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instruments of 
production in the hands of the State, i. e., of the 
proletariat organized as the ruling class,” he was 
not disavowing the idea of revolution. ‘To wrest 
the capital from the bourgeoisie “ by degrees” 
is quite as revolutionary as it would be to take it 
all by a single act. 

Now, to the Syndicalist this is the rankest of 
heresies. He regards the Social Revolution just 
as the old pre-Marxian Socialists of the school of 
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Blanqui did, as an episode, a cataclysmic event. 
He accepts the catastrophic theory that capitalism 
will fall with a crash and a new social order be 
raised in its stead. ‘That Marx, contrary to the 
logic of his own profoundest thought, at times re- 
verted to this view we have already observed. But 
the whole concept is utopian and anti-Marxian. 
It is, however, essential to Syndicalism. With- 
out it the chief policies of the Syndicalist move- 
ment would have no theoretical basis at all. The 
principal revolutionary method of Syndicalism, 
the General Strike, which is offered as a substi- 
tute for the ‘‘ antiquated parliamentary method ” 
of class warfare, is to precipitate the great catas- 
trophe. Otherwise it can have no sanction. 

But the utopianism of Syndicalists differs from 
the utopianism of Socialists like Blanqui in one 
very important respect. The old school of uto- 
pians set out to capture society and its machinery. 
By conspiracy and insurrection they sought to cap- 
ture the governmental powers, executive authority, 
and control of the armed forces. With these in 
their possession they might reasonably expect suc- 
cess. They could force the conquered minority into 
submission and give to their own acts the sanction 
of legality. The Paris Commune of 1871 shat- 
tered the remaining faith in that method. Our 
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modern utopians, the Syndicalists, propose a very 
different method. Instead of capturing the au- 
thority of the State and its forces, they simply de- 
pend upon the cataclysm and chaos which the 
General Strike is to produce. They will bring 
things to a standstill, and then — well, they have 
a childlike faith that the State will be a hopeless 
wreck and that there will be no power anywhere, 
except the power of the strikers. Personally, I 
should prefer to trust the way of Blanqui, to seize 
and use the executive power, rather than the way 
of MM. Sorel, Labriola and Lagardelle! 
VIL. 

No statement of the philosophy of Syndicalism 
_can satisfy friend or foe which does not take into 
account Sorel’s theory of the “social myth.” It 
is a rather subtle theory, not easily reduced to 
a satisfactory definition. It is quite impossible to 
believe that it is generally understood by the rank 
and file of the Syndicalist movement. Rather 
than inspiring the movement, it seems to me, it 
is a very clever and subtle thinker’s attempt to 
interpret its psychology. As such it is of value. 
The best statement of the theory is to be found 
in Sorel’s quite remarkable pamphlet, La Décom- 
position du Marxisme, though the subject is also 

11 Paris, Marcel Riviere et Cie, 1908, 64 pp. 
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treated in his larger works, Les Illusions du Prog 
rés12 and Reflexions sur la Violence.'* 
Syndicalism has not yet developed a definite 
philosophy of its own. Its doctrines are not fully 
worked out. It draws freely from the Anarchist 
philosophy and the Socialist philosophy and con- 
tradictions are inevitable. Not merely do the dif- 
ferent writers adopt contradictory positions which 
correspond roughly to their Anarchistic or Social- 
istic antecedents and afhliations, but the most care- 
ful and consistent of the Syndicalist leaders find 
themselves involved in contradictory positions. 
This is not said as a taunt or mocking criticism: 
it could not be otherwise with a movement so 
young and unformed. If Syndicalism becomes a 
permanent movement —as it well may — it will 
doubtless develop a definite philosophy of its own. 
Doubtless, too, the definition of its philosophy will 
have an important influence in modifying the poli- 
cies of the movement. It will be necessary for 
the leaders of the movement to consider, for ex- 
ample whether sabotage is compatible with the 
basic philosophy of the movement and its goal. 
M. Sorel’s writings are interesting mainly because 
they indicate that the development of this philos- 


12 Paris, Marcel Riviere et Cie, 2 me edition, 1911, 340 pp. 
18 Paris, Marcel Riviere et Cie, 2 me edition, 1910, 412 pp. 
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ophy has already begun. I hazard the opinion 
that the Social Myth theory will permanently oc- 
cupy a central place in the Syndicalist philosophy. 

Sorel accepts the Marxian theory of the eco- 
nomic determination of social progress as a work- 
ing hypothesis, but he combines with his materi- 
alist explanation the belief that ideas and the con- 
flict of ideas constitute a much more important 
factor than Marx, or even Engels, who greatly 
broadened his view of historical materialism in 
his last years, ever dreamed of. He has a true 
Marxian scorn for the idealists and utopians who 
place dependence in ideas which ignore the funda- 
mental economic conditions. He insists that the 
only ideas of value are those which are in accord 
with economic conditions and the trend of eco- 
nomic evolution. Such ideas, especially when they 
inspire masses, become great revolutionary forces. 

Syndicalism is a religious movement, according 
to Sorel’s view. Of course, he does not use the 
term “religious ” in the conventional sense. Any 
great movement which inspires masses of people 
with the conception of a higher and better life, 
and so fills them with enthusiasm for it that they 
are willing to serve without hope of personal gain; 
to give their lives, if need be, in order that the 
great cause may be advanced, is essentially a re- 
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ligious movement. It is the same use of the word 
“religious” as that which has led to its appli- 
cation to Socialism, Anarchism, Trade Unionism, 
Antimilitarism, and numerous other movements. 
To a small movement Sorel would apparently 
deny the right to be considered as a religion, no 
matter how great the enthusiasm of its members, 
how noble their devotion to the aim of the move- 
ment. But if that aim is adopted by a large num- 
ber of people, and becomes the inspiration of a 
mass, that fact makes the movement a religion. 

The central impelling and inspiring conception 
of such movements is what M. Sorel terms the 
mythos. At the heart of every great social move- 
ment lies the social myth. At the beginning of 
his Reflexions sur la Violence Sorel prints a letter 
which he wrote in 1907 to M. Daniel Halevy, 
the well-known writer on French working class 
movements. In his letter Sorel sets forth his be- 
lief that the need of a great moral passion is the 
supreme need of the age. His own ambition has 
been to awaken in the hearts of as many men as 
possible the consciousness of a great vocation. 
He would inspire the individual and the class with 
a great vision. He believes that in every soul 
there is “a metaphysical hearthplace.”” Some- 
where the vision or, at least, the capacity for 
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vision, lies and needs only to be awakened to 
consciousness. 

Marx, according to Sorel, appealed to the prol- 
etariat by means of a social myth, the idea of 
a cataclysmic Social Revolution. Without reopen- 
ing the discussion of the extent to which Marx 
accepted or rejected this cataclysmic theory, it is 
sufficient to get a concrete example of a social 
myth. We learn that by a “myth” Sorel does 
not mean a fable, or something which has been 
demonstrated to have had no real existence. It 
is rather an intellectual conception which cannot 
be either proved or disproved, which must be 
taken on faith because no amount of reasoning 
from experience can touch it. Just because it lies 
outside the appeal to reason it makes the stronger 
appeal to the imagination. ‘Thus, so long as the 
Marxian conception of a social revolution is kept 
simple and men do not attempt to demonstrate it, 
but dogmatically assert it at all times, it acts as 
a great inspiring force. Men are lured on by the 
vision, the myth, of a great catastrophic event of 
immeasurable grandeur. ‘That is why in earlier 
days, with its simpler and cruder conceptions of 
the Social Revolution the Marxian movement was 
so much more passionate and aggressive than it is 
to-day. 
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But the analysis of the myth is always fatal 
to it. Calm reasoning is destructive of the 
sublime imagination of religion. Analyze your 
myth and you become the victim of disillusion- 
ment: 

“The myth is not suitable for division into 
successive slices of change which can be arranged 
in a series, and which, being spread over a long 
series of time, can be regarded as forming an 
evolution. This transformation is necessary in 
all action by a political party, and it has taken 
place wherever Socialists have entered into parlia- 
ments; it is impossible in the Marxian myth, which 
gives a revolution in a lump, like an indivisible 
whole.” 1* 

Here we have the heart of the philosophy and 
the key to the Syndicalist movement. The myth, 
the inspiring idea, of the modern proletariat, was 
developed by Marx. It was the conception of the 
Social Revolution, a great catastrophic ending of 
capitalism and the realization of the New Jeru- 
salem of its dreams by the proletariat. Marx 
gave a highly colored sketch, purposely free from 
detail. But now the myth has been destroyed, 
sacrificed to the necessities of the political strug- 
gle. The Social Revolution is now interpreted as 
a long drawn-out series of changes. It neither 


14a Décomposition du Marxisme. 
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terrifies the master class nor quickens the heart- 
beats of the proletariat. It does not inspire the 
fanatical faith essential to revolutionary daring. 
There is no revolutionary ecstasy. The myth, of 
“revolution in a lump ” must be restored. 

This restoration Syndicalism accomplishes. It 
brings to the dying movement the quickening fire 
of the Marxian myth restored to its original state, 
“an indivisible whole.” Only the name is dif- 
ferent, the new name being made necessary by 
the presence of the corrupt conception which now 
bears the old name. The new name of the myth 
is the General Strike: 

“The Catastrophe — which was the great rock 
of offense to the Socialists who wished to make 
Marxism agree with the practice of the politicians 
of democracy — corresponds exactly with the 
General Strike which for revolutionary Syndical- 
ists represents the coming of the future 
SEOEUAS Waits garene 

It is clear, then, that the theory of the social 
myth rejects the idea of “revolutionary evo- 
lution ” which Marx held, and rests upon the old 
notion of a catastrophic social revolution. This 
social cataclysm is to take the form of the General 
Strike, when the proletariat paralyzes society by 
becoming motionless. 


15 La Décomposition du Marxisme. Italics mine.—J. S. 


III 
SYNDICALISM AND THE GENERAL STRIKE 


I. 


HE term “ General Strike’ is used in so 
many different senses, to connote so many 
conceptions, that we must insist upon a 
definition of the term if we are to understand its 
use. If we are to take the term literally it means, 
in the language of a resolution adopted at the 
French Trade Union Congress in 1888, “the 
complete stoppage of all work.” It means that 
the entire body of the world’s workers will stop 
work and refuse again to labor until their de- 
mands are met. It means that every form of in- 
dustrial activity is to cease. That men will 
neither produce food, carry mails, print papers, 
run trains, sweep streets, bury the dead nor per- 
form any other work until the master class con- 
cedes their demands. 
If the term were always restricted in its use 
to this conception the discussion of the subject 
would be immensely simplified and clarified. Un- 


fortunately, however, it is used to describe very 
86 
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different things. First of all, it is used to describe 
a strike which is general and widespread in a 
given locality. For example, if in any city a 
strike takes place and embraces most of the 
workers in that city, we speak of it as a “‘ general ” 
strike. The history of trade unionism is replete 
with examples of this sort of strike. Workers 
in a single factory have struck for better wages 
and have been joined by the workers in other in- 
dustries. These sympathetic strikes have made 
what was the strike of a portion of the workers 
the strike of the whole body of workers or of 
a sufficient proportion of the whole to tempo- 
rarily paralyze the community. 

The term is also applied to a strike of the 
workers engaged in a particular industry when it 
applies to practically all the workers in it and not 
to a portion of them. ‘Thus a strike of barbers 
in a single city would not be a “‘ general ” strike. 
If the strike should extend to all the barbers 
throughout the country it would be a “ general” 
strike. Finally, the term is also used to describe 
a joint strike by the workers engaged in a number 
of related crafts, either nationally or locally. 
Thus, from time to time, the sailors and firemen 
have joined with the dockers, the coal porters, the 
stevedores and freight handlers in a common at- 
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tempt to raise wages. Some such strikes have suc- 
ceeded. They are commonly termed “ general ” 
strikes to distinguish them from sectional strikes. 

Haywood, one of the most active advocates of 
the General Strike in the United States, says that 
there are three distinct ‘‘ phases of a General 
Strike,” namely: 

A General Strike in an industry, 

A General Strike in a community, 

A General National Strike. 
‘There has been no time when there has been a 
general strike in this country,’’? he declares. 
What he apparently means is that there has never 
been a strike in this country which absolutely 
stopped all labor in a particular industry or com- 
munity or all the industries of the nation together. 
For certainly there have been local strikes of suf- 
ficient magnitude to be called “ general,” and 
strikes ‘‘ general” in the sense that they affected 
whole industries. Further, Haywood declares 
that the conditions for any of the three forms of 
the General Strike have never existed. Ap- 
- parently this applies to the world, not merely to 
America, for he proceeds to argue that, since it 
has never been tried, no one can say that the 


1The General Strike. Wttu1am D. Haywoop, p. 12. 
2 Idem. 
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General Strike would not be a good thing: ‘‘ The 
conditions for any of the three have never existed. 
So how anyone can take the position that a Gen- 
eral Strike would not be effective and not a good 
thing for the working class is more than I can 
understand.” § 

The naiveté of this argument is rather en- 
hanced by the fact that Haywood refers with en- 
thusiasm to various “‘ general” strikes which have 
occurred, citing them as examples which prove the 
practicability of the General Strike. He speaks 
of ‘“‘the greatest general strike known in modern 
history, the Paris Commune”; of the political 
strike in Russia he writes, ‘‘ And coming down 
through the halls of time, the greatest strike is 
the general strike in Russia, when the workers 
compelled the government to establish a constitu- 
tion, to give them a form of government”; he 
speaks of Sweden as “‘ the scene of a great general 
strike”; of the French railway strike of 1910 as 
being “‘a general strike so far as the railroads 
were concerned” and ‘‘one splendid example of 
what the general strike can accomplish for the 
working class.” He cites the railway strike in 
Italy as another example of the same kind. 

It would be difficult to carry confusion of 


3 The General Strike. WiLt1AM D. Haywoob, p. 12. 
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thought further than this. First we are told that 
the General Strike has been tried in many places, 
and are asked to admire and emulate the example 
set before us. Then we are assured that there 
never has been a General Strike, and that the con- 
ditions for it have never existed. We are asked 
to regard the insurrection of Paris in 1871, the 
rebellion of chauvinists dreaming of military honor 
and glory, of bourgeois republicans bent only on 
resisting monarchical designs and of radicals and 
Socialists actuated by various motives as a General 
Strike, “the greatest general strike known in the 
modern history.” We are also asked to regard 
the political mass strike in Russia as a General 
Strike, also the greatest in history! 


II. 


Now, when the Syndicalist advocates the Gen- 
eral Strike he is not usually referring to the strike 
of workers in a given locality or industry for 
better wages or shorter hours. Nor of the polit- 
ical mass strike, the demonstration of their power 
by the working class by means of a strike in order 
to obtain some desired legislation, such as an eight- 
hour law or an extension of the franchise, or as a 
means of preventing war. It is not a weapon to 
be thus frequently used in the class war as Hay- 
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wood and some of his followers seem to believe 
by advocating its use whenever labor leaders are 
in danger of imprisonment, for example. 

No, it is something vastly more important than 
a method of warfare. ‘The General Strike is the 
great final act by which the capitalist system is 
to be overthrown. It is to be the grand climax 
of all proletarian struggle, for which its strikes, 
whether large or small, local or national, are but 
the necessary preparation. What the Syndicalist 
has in mind is that the workers by becoming in- 
active, ‘‘ motionless,” destroy the entire structure 
of capitalism and create for themselves both the 
opportunity and the necessity for establishing a 
new social and industrial order. It is useless to 
discuss the General Strike at all if this is not 
understood. 

The General Strike is to be the supreme act 
of the class war. It is the Social Revolution — 
“the General Strike is synonymous with Revolu- 
tion’? says the resolution adopted by the Con- 
gress of the Confédération Générale du Travail at 
Toulouse in 1897. Sorel accepts it as equivalent 
to Socialism and says, “‘ The day is perhaps not so 
far distant when the best definition of Socialism 
will be ‘ General Strike.’ ” 

It is important that this Syndicalist conception 
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of the General Strike be borne in mind through- 
out our discussion. Many orthodox Marxian 
Socialists, like Kautsky, Adler and others, have 
advocated the General Strike as a method of work- 
ing class warfare to be used under certain con- 
ditions. Among the advocates of the method are 
men distinguished by their unrelenting hostility to 
the Syndicalists, like Keir Hardie, who has ad- 
vocated a General Strike as a means of averting 
European war and J. Ramsay MacDonald whose 
polemics against the Syndicalists have been vigor- 
ous and numerous. He declares: ‘I think that 
a General Strike — even an International General 
Strike — is quite possible for some definite and 
specific object which has stirred the popular mind, 
and is regarded sympathetically by sections of all 
classes —a General Strike, for instance, against 
an unpopular war.” * The most opportunistic of 
European Socialist parties, the Independent Labor 
Party of Great Britain, has, in the words of the 
party organ, the Labour Leader, “‘ pioneered the 
proposal that the workers should lay down their 
tools when conflict is threatened.” *> On the other 
hand, the intransigent British Socialist Party has 
scoffed at this as ‘a counsel of perfection,” and 


4 The Socialist Review (London) October, 1911, p. 12. 
5 Vide New York Call, December 15, 1912. 
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declared that ‘‘ a General Strike is never likely to 
be entered upon as a means of stopping a war, or 
preventing its outbreak.” © 

It would be a grave mistake, therefore, to re- 
gard belief in the General Strike as the exclusive 
possession of the Syndicalist, or as the impassable,, 
barrier between him and the Marxist Socialist.’ 
There is no principle of Marxian Socialism which 
is incompatible with the belief that the strike, 
general or partial, may be used by the working 
class with great advantage, and prove to be a 
weapon of considerable, even primary, importance 
and value. 

What is contrary to the fundamental teachings 
of Marx, and to the settled policies of the Socialist 
movement, is the Syndicalist view of the General 
Strike as a four de force, sufficient in itself to des- 
troy capitalism. The view of the General Strike 
as the Social Revolution, rather than as one of the 
forces bringing it about, is anti-Marxian. There is 
a world of difference between the two conceptions. 
To regard the General Strike as one of many 
methods which may be used to secure Socialism, 
is vastly different from regarding it as the only 
method to secure the triumph of Socialism. 


6 Vide New York Call, December 15, 1912. 
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Ill. 


M. Mermeix, in his book, Le Syndicalisme con- 
tre le Socialisme, ascribes to Mirabeau the credit 
of having first, in modern times, expressed the 
idea of a General Strike. Warning the ruling 
class of his day, the great leader of the French 
Revolution cried, ‘‘ Take care! Do not irritate 
this people that produces everything, and that, to 
make itself formidable, has only to become motion- 
less.” M. Mermeix is not always reliable in such 
matters, and it is not unlikely that he has over- 
looked some earlier instances of the idea. It 
seems almost incredible that Mirabeau should have 
been the first man in modern times to conceive of 
the possibility of a General Strike. However 
that may be, there is no better or more forcible 
statement of the idea to be found in any of the 
numerous books and pamphlets on the subject. 
Labor needs but to fold its arms and become in- 
active in order to terrorize the world. Ina single 
sentence we have a graphic portrayal of a world 
paralyzed, not by insurrection and bloody revolt, 
but by the non-action of the producing masses. 

Ever since the rise of the modern trade union 
movement the idea of a General Strike has fas- 
cinated the minds of those engaged in fighting the 
battles of organized labor. ‘The history of Brit- 
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ish trade unionism amply proves that the idea of 
a general stoppage of labor in all lines of industry 
has always been looked upon as a logical develop- 
ment of the partial and local stoppages affected by 
ordinary strikes. A strike is a stoppage of labor 
inspired by the thought that the employer will be 
compelled to grant certain demands to avoid his 
own ruin. If the public is inconvenienced by the 
strike its interests will add another pressure to 
that already exerted upon the employer by the loss 
of business and its profits. It is easy to under- 
stand how the effective use of local strikes led to 
the belief that a strike extending to the entire 
industrial life of the nation would be quite in- 
vincible. 

In England, from 1828 to 1835, the heyday 
of the Owenite propaganda, the idea of a General 
Strike was widely discussed and a few attempts 
were made to carry the idea into practice.” From 
that time to the present it has been regarded as a 
logical development of the ordinary strike method, 
to be made possible by efficient organization. 
After 1835 little was heard of the agitation for 
a General Strike in trade union circles for some 
years. But in 1839 the Chartists under Feargus 


7 See, History of Trade Unionism, by BEATRICE and SIDNEY 
WEsB, pp. 118-122. 
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O’Connor’s leadership, adopted what was known 
as the ‘‘ physical force policy,” including the Gen- 
eral Strike and insurrection. The Chartist con- 
vention of 1839 declared for the Sacred Month 
as a means of winning the political demands of 
the Charter. The ‘‘ Sacred Month” was nothing 
but a General Strike. Immediately the movement 
had to face the stern realities of struggle against 
the powerful forces of the State. Insurrections 
and riots were brutally suppressed and by the end 
of 1840 nearly five hundred leaders were im- 
prisoned or exiled. Desperate efforts were made 
in 1842, beginning with the miners’ strikes in 
Staffordshire, to bring society to “the rigor of 
death” by a universal stoppage of labor, and 
again in 1849, the idea inspired the ill-fated 
demonstration on Kennington Common. That 
demonstration was to have been a dramatic warn- 
ing to the English government, virtually a demon- 
stration strike, but the force arrayed against it 
was too great. Six thousand armed police and 
eight thousand special constables with tens of 
thousands of soldiers secreted at strategic points 
and nine thousand openly displayed, was a force 
not to be overcome. The Chartist experiments 
with the physical force policy ended disastrously.® 


8 The best account of this phase of Chartism is contained in 
R. H. GamMace’s History of the Chartist Movement. 
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Interest in the General Strike died out alto- 
gether until the birth of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association in 1864. ‘That great move- 
ment awakened keen interest in every form of 
working class propaganda and struggle. Natu- 
rally, it led to a revival of interest in the General 
Strike as a means of class warfare. Up to 1857 1 %& 
—the year in which the shoemakers of France 
formed the first organization which openly bore 
the name of Syndicat —the French workers had 
fought shy of strikes. Their experience with 
strikes, owing to the weakness of the unions, had 
been most disastrous and disheartening. But in 
1868 there were many strikes. A regular strike 
epidemic swept over the country. The Inter- 
national was weak in France at the time, but the 
strikes gave it an opportunity to manifest its pur- 
pose and to win the support of the workers. The 
association raised funds in England and Germany 
for some of the strikers and thus secured the ad- 
herence of some large unions. The membership 
of the International in France toc’: a big bound. 
By the end of 1869 it was claimed that there were 
fully 250,000 French members of the Inter- 
national. 

But the increase of the numerical strength of 
the association was not the only result of the strike- 
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movement. A more important result was the 
kindling of faith in the strike as a weapon of class 
warfare. France is not, as so many suppose, the 
classic land of labor strikes. ‘That title belongs 
to England. The French leaders of the Inter- 
national had been rather opposed to the strike as 
a weapon until 1868-1869. Then, in conse- 
quence of the success achieved in a number of 
strikes, they changed their attitude and began to 
regard the strike as “the means par excellence 
for the organization of the revolutionary forces 
of labor.” ® With the proverbial zeal of new 
converts, they began to instruct their English 
trade union brethren in the value of the strike as 
a working class weapon. 

At this time interest in the General Strike was 
revived largely by the agitation of the French 
leaders,'° among whom Charles Longuet, the son- 
in-law of Marx, was most active. In Belgium 
it was advocated by that remarkable agitator, 
Cesar de Paepe. The thing»as so beautifully 
simple in their minds, and so inspiring! On the 
other hand, the British trade union men regarded 
the General Strike as something remote. They 
had not forgotten the experiences of thirty years 


®A. Tuomas, Le Second Empire, p. 332, quoted by LEvINE, 
The Labor Movement in France, p. 38. 
10 Idem, 
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before and gave the agitation little support. But 
in 1868 at Brussels, and again at Basel in 1869, 
the subject was much discussed.!! In 1868-1869, 
the French leaders of the International, with the 
active support of Marx, Engels, and others, 
formed a federation of the unions of Paris, about 
seventy in number, whose objects as set forth in 
its ‘‘agreements’”’ were very similar to those of 
the present revolutionary Syndicalist organization, 
the Confédération Générale du Travail. It was 
to “put into operation the means recognized as 
just by the workingmen of all trades for the pur- 
pose of making them the possessors of all the in- 
struments of production.” It was also to raise 
money to assist individuals and unions, and to as- 
sure to all the adhering unions on strike “ the 
moral and material support of the other groups 
by means of loans at the risk of the loaning so- 
eipties.”7 “2 

Not much was heard of the General Strike in 
France from 1871 to 1886. The Franco-Prus- 
sian War and the Paris Commune and their after- 
math made it necessary to begin anew the task 
of labor organization. ‘The idea was not lost 
sight of in the international movement, however. 


11 GuILLAUME, L’Internationale, Documents et Souvenirs, Vol. 
I, P. 204-205. 
12 THOMAS, op. Ccit., p. 352; LEVINE, of. cit., p. 39. 
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In 1873 a number of sections of the rival Inter- 
national, the Bakuninist organization, in Belgium 
and Spain passed resolutions advocating immedi- 
ate preparation for a General Strike. At the 
Geneva Congress of the secessionists, in that same 
year, the subject was discussed at great length. 
There was a general unanimity of approval of the 
principle, but only a minority believed it possible 
to bring about an effective General Strike except 
after years of preparation. It was finally de- 
cided that a General Strike was not practicable at 
that time, but that the workers in the different 
countries should be urged to strengthen their or- 
ganizations with a view to bringing about an in- 
ternational General Strike. Thus the question 
was “‘shelved’”’ for the time being, but from that 
time onward the General Strike became a central 
feature of the Anarchist propaganda and pro- 
gramme. 

The next great agitation for a General Strike 
broke out on American soil. In 1881 the Feder- 
ation of Organized Trade and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada — now the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor — was formed at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. In October, 1884, at the fourth an- 
nual convention of the federation, it was decided 
to inaugurate a special propaganda in favor of 
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an eight-hour workday. A manifesto was issued 
calling upon all the unions to demand the eight- 
hour day and setting a day for calling a nation- 
wide strike in all industries to gain that end. The 
date first chosen was May ist, 1885, but later it 
was decided to postpone the great event to the 
following year. The Anarchists took advantage 
of the agitation to carry on their propaganda, and 
on May 5, 1886, the Haymarket riots took place, 
with what tragic results we know only too well. 
Rudolph Schnaubelt’s bomb — if it was indeed 
his—— was perhaps the worst blow which the 
working class movement of America had sustained 
up to that time.'® 


13 VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE, Direct Action, p. 15, makes a rather 
weak and half-hearted attempt to answer the charge that the 
Haymarket bomb set back the eight-hour movement: “It’s a 
great mistake. . . . No one can demonstrate that the eight- 
hour movement could have been won twenty-five years ago. We 
know that the eight-hour day was put on the Statute books of 
Illinois in 1871, by political action, and has remained a dead 
letter. That the direct action of the workers could have won 
it, then, cannot be proved; but it can be shown that many 
more potent factors than the Haymarket bomb worked against it. 
On the other hand, if the reactive influence of the bomb was 
really so powerful, we should naturally expect labor and union 
conditions to be worse in Chicago than in the cities where no 
such thing happened. On the contrary, bad as they are, the 
general conditions of labor are better in Chicago than in most 
other large cities, and the power of the unions is more developed 
here than in any other American city except San Francisco. So 
if we are to conclude anything for the influence of the Haymarket 
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The tragic events of the American struggle 
created a world-wide interest. Sympathy with 
the victims of class hatred was widespread and the 
Anarchists of all countries renewed their agitation. 
In 1886 the first national federation of French 
trade unions was formed. It speedily became a 
mere adjunct to the political organization, the 
Parti Ouvrier, the Marxist party of which Jules 
Guesde was the leader. But in 1888, at the Con- 
gress of the Federation, held at Le Bouscat, the 
Guesdists were caught napping and Anarchists 
largely controlled the congress. At that congress 
a delegate, and artisan, whose name was never 
recorded, it appears, introduced a resolution in 
favor of the General Strike which was carried 
amid enthusiasm, without discussion. The reso- 
lution read: 


“In view of the facts that the monopolization of the 
instruments of production and of capital in the hands of © 
employers gives to the employers a power which diminishes 
proportionately that power which the partial strike placed 
in the hands of the workers: And that capital is useless 
unless it is put in circulation: And that the workers, 
therefore, by refusing to labor, destroy at one blow the 
power of their masters: This Congress, recognizing that 
the partial strike can only be a means of agitation and 


bomb, keep these facts in mind. Personally I do not think its 
influence on the distinctively labor movement was so very great.” 
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organization, declares that the General Strike only, i. e., 
the complete stoppage of all work, or a revolution, can, 
bring emancipation to the toilers.” 14 


The adoption of this resolution gave birth to a 
vigorous agitation for the General Strike. Fore- 
most in the agitation, and the first to carry on a 
definite propaganda for the General Strike, was 
an Anarchist workman, a carpenter, named Tor- 
telier.° He was a man of fine gifts — eloquent, 
daring, tireless and honest. He drew to himself 
followers, some of them men of marked ability 
and acknowledged standing. Among these first 
place must be given to M. Aristide Briand, who 
later became Prime Minister and the man who 
crushed the great railroad strike in t910. Briand 
has at times claimed the title of “‘ Father of the 
General Strike,” as, for example, at the Paris 
Congress of 1899,'° but that title is not really 
his. He was, however, one of the first to join 
in the agitation started by Tortelier, and boasted 
that he would be ready at any time to join the 
workers even if it were necessary to use “ pikes, 
sabers, pistols and guns.” 


14.¢ Syndicalisme contre le Socialisme, MERMEIX, p. 123. 
15 LARGARDELLE, La Gréve Générale et le Socialisme, p. 42. 
16 LAGARDELLE, La Gréve Générale et le Socialisme, p. 90. 
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But it was not then the prevailing idea that the 
General Strike would involve the use of such vio- 
lent methods. There was to be simply a cessa- 
tion from work by peaceful and law-abiding citi- 
zens. ‘The right to strike was guaranteed by the 
law, so that there was to be a peaceful social revo- 
lution by legal means. The General Strike was 
conceived as a very peaceful “strike of folded 
arms”’—the gréve des bras croisés — which 
would regenerate society. IM. Mermeix describes 
this belief very aptly: 


“The bourgeois who grows fat on the sweat of the 
people would waste away because the people would sweat 
for him no longer. The workers would carry out their 
strike with folded arms. ‘They would not rush in tumul- 
tuous crowds into the streets. “They would take a walk 
with their families, lunch near the fortifications, in the 
Bois de Vincennes, in the Bois de Boulogue, or even further 
out in those smiling suburbs where the rich capitalists, the 
exploiters of the poor, have their country houses. Would 
not this be a better way than that of the Socialist poli- 
ticians, who advised the working class in the first place to 
vote for themselves, since their victory at an election must 
be the first stage towards the final victory; and who, once 
elected, would have no other thought except how to secure 
re-election? ”’ 17 


17 MERMEIX, of. Cit., p. 135. 
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It was easy for Guesde and other Marxian 
Socialists to ridicule this naive hope of an idyllic 
passage from capitalism to a Socialist utopia, and 
they were unsparing. With merciless satire 
Guesde ridiculed the idea of a peaceful General 
Strike, and the belief that the master class could 
be so easily transformed into a part of the uni- 
versal working class. ‘The workers would be re- 
duced first to starvation, for the bourgeoisie would 
quickly avail itself of all the existing food sup- 
plies. It would use the army to protect its inter- 
ests and the workers would be “ slaughtered like 
pheasants in a battue.”” When Briand made his 
great speech at the Congress of 1899 he held out 
the view that the army would be inadequate and 
powerless in the presence of a General Strike. It 
was suggested by one of the delegates that, in such 
a crisis, the government would possess a very sim- 
ple remedy, namely the power to mobilize the 
mass of the workers, place them under military or- 
ders and treat those who refused to obey the 
orders as military defaulters liable to death sen- 
tence by court-martial. M. Briand airily dis- 
missed this suggestion: ‘‘ This would no doubt 
be possible, but I think the bourgeoisie would 
think twice before adopting it and placing rifles 
and ball cartridges in the hands of the strik- 
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ers,” he declared amid wild shouts of approval. 

But in 1910 M. Aristide Briand, the former 
fire-eating advocate of the General Strike, had be- 
come Prime Minister of the Republic. When 
the great railway strike took place on October 12, 
Ig10, the new Briand did not hesitate to do what 
the old Briand had so airily put aside in 1899 as 
improbable. The government issued its famous 
‘mobilization decree,” placing most of the rail- 
way workers under the immediate control of the 
War Minister as military servants. ‘‘ Rifles and 
ball cartridges’ were placed in their hands and 
the strike was effectually broken. On the 18th of 
October the Strike Committee issued its order for 
the return of the defeated strikers to their work. 

Long before the great strike of 1910, the child- 
ish vision of a peaceful General Strike had been 
abandoned by all the Syndicalists save a few 
theorists and visionaries. ‘The great majority of 
the active leaders preferred to look the facts in 
the face. ‘They admitted the force of the conten- 
tion of Guesde and other opponents of the General 
Strike, that the workers could not resort to that 
sort of action without inviting attack by the mili- 
tary forces of the bourgeoisie. Admission of 
this peril involved the necessity of attempting to 
weaken the military forces, hence the vigorous 
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anti-militarist agitation which the Syndicalists have 
carried on. Every Syndicalist is an anti-milita- 
rist. [To undermine the army is an imperative 
necessity. ‘This fact is significant only as an evi- 
dence of the extent to which the ideal of a General 
Strike taking the form of a pleasant holiday has 
been abandoned. With the desire to destroy 
militarism no Socialist can quarrel. We may not 
agree to all the methods resorted to by the Syndi- 
calists to accomplish that end, but with the end 
itself we are in full sympathy. But to the Syn- 
dicalist the military forces represent the power of 
the capitalist class organized as the State. De- 
struction of the military forces is simply a step 
toward the complete destruction of the State it- 
self. 

M. Sorel, it is true, has pictured the General 
Strike as a means for the possible accomplishment 
of the transition to the new social order peace- 
fully and without bloodshed. Apparently, he be- 
lieves that in the numerous strikes which precede 
the great final event there will be developed, 
through violence, an irresistible passion on the 
part of the workers and a consciousness on the 
part of the master class of its utter powerlessness. 
At all events, against his hope of peaceful change 
must be set his apologia for violent methods in 


4 
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the present conflict. He argues that violent acts 
by the workers on the one hand and the employ- 
ers on the other are not to be deplored. They 
serve to accentuate the class war. Workers who 
are filled with hatred for the capitalists to the 
point of fanaticism keep the revolutionary flame 
alive. The opposition to violent methods, which 
becomes increasingly characteristic of political 
Socialism as that movement gains strength and the 
responsibility of strength, is harmful in that it 
leads to a patient attitude, a calculating spirit, 
counting each victory and balancing it against each 
defeat. It is thus fatal to that sublime reckless 
daring and desperation which lead to heroic as- 
saults on the existing order. He would admire 
Lassalle in 1862 contemplating a violent insurrec- 
tion in Germany, rather than Marx opposing it 
as a mad and dangerous scheme doomed to defeat. 
He looks upon every manifestation of violence in 
the conflict between the capitalist and wage-work- 
ing classes as a fresh evidence of the existence of 
a passionate hostility which will not be satisfied 
by any compromises; which will inevitably force 
the great decisive class struggle necessary to bring 
the new era to birth.!8 


18 For Sorel’s views on this subject see his book, Reflexions sur 
la Violence, Paris, 1910. 
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It would be a grave mistake to regard this view 
of the réle of violence, which might be called a 
psychological evaluation of violence, as a philo- 
sophical conceit peculiar to Sorel. The Syndical- 
ist rank and file may not — almost certainly do 
not — appreciate the subtle reasoning of their 
philosopher. Sorel has not imposed a philosophy 
upon the movement: rather, he has given a phil- 
osophical interpretation of policies which the 
movement has from the first instinctively devel- 
oped. The main policies of Syndicalism are 
based upon the necessity of keeping things in a 
state of constant agitation and turmoil as the 
means of developing revolutionary daring and 
passion. 

That is why the Syndicalists are uniformly op- 
posed to the policy of high membership dues, as 
distinguished from high initiation fees. They 
are equally opposed to both, but for very different 
reasons. ‘They oppose, rightly, in my opinion, 
the high initiation fee because it makes it impossi- 
ble for many workers to enter the unions. In 
some cases these fees have been raised so high as 
to effectually prohibit workers from joining the 
unions of their crafts. Fifty dollars, one hun- 
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dred dollars and even, I believe, five hundred dol- 
lars, have been demanded as initiation fees by 
American labor unions! Some unions have closed 
their doors to all new applicants and with a 
“closed union’? demanded also a “ closed shop.” 
Against such a stupid reactionary policy all right- 
thinking Socialists must protest. But the opposi- 
tion to anything except small and almost nominal 
weekly or monthly membership fees is quite an- 
other matter. The union with low membership 
fees is always financially weak. It takes all the 
income to pay the running expenses of the union, 
no matter how rigid the economy practiced. Only 
the union with relatively high membership fees 
can accumulate big surplus funds out of which 
members can be maintained during a strike. In 
general, it has been the ambition of every union to 
have such surplus funds in order that at any time 
its members may go on strike with reasonable as- 
surance of maintenance. 

It would naturally be expected that a movement 
which depends almost entirely upon the strike, 
which utterly despises political action, would take 
this view of the matter which appears so practical 
and prudent. But it is the prudence which causes 
the Syndicalist to regard it with especial scorn. 
The rich union is rather apt to be very cautious, to 
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be slow to strike. Employers, too, are generally 
unwilling to risk a strike with such unions as they 
believe to be well fortified and able to stand a long 
struggle without suffering. Unions whose mem- 
bers think it necessary to be “prepared for a 
strike,” in a financial way, put off striking until they 
have accumulated funds. They do not always 
strike at the moment they feel the sense of outrage. 
They are cautious and prudent; they do not give 
free rein to their bitterness and act spontaneously. 
They want to assure themselves of success, or at 
least of the prospects of success. 

All that is bad, a fatal defect, according to the 
Syndicalist. The union which is without funds, 
and which disregards all counsels of prudence, is 
best. It is ‘‘ foot loose and free,” ready to strike 
at any time, for it has nothing to lose. The ab- 
sence of caution in the building of the organization 
will reflect itself in the recklessness with which the 
men will carry on the fight. So the typical Syndi- 
calist policy demands low union fees, small treas- 
uries, absence of calculation and preparation and 
a dependence upon the force of spontaneous en- 
thusiasm and the sense of class solidarity. The 
maintenance of strikers must be taken care of by 
the rest of the working class. Appeals must be 
made to other working class organizations for 
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food, clothing and money. Even the political or- 
ganizations, like the Socialist Party, against which 
war is more or less openly waged, must be looked 
to for funds. It is a rather remarkable situation. 
The I. W. W., for example, permits none of its 
local organizations to contribute any part of its 
fund to the support of the political struggle. But 
whenever it has any battle to fight it expects the 
Socialist Party to provide it with a major portion 
of its funds. In the struggle of the Brotherhood 
of Timber Workers, in Louisiana, recently, the 
alliance of the employers with the State authorities 
was the central fact in the situation. Capture of 
the political power was the logical need. If the 
Socialists had appealed to the I. W. W. for funds 
to effect that purpose they would have been denied 
and confronted with the rule prohibiting such sup- 
port. But the Socialists were expected to use their 
funds for the I. W. W., and did so! 

The Syndicalist policy of intensifying the spirit 
of revolt leads naturally to the approval of strikes 
at all times. While the General Strike is regarded 
as the great final act of the class war, any strike is 
to be regarded with favor and supported. If it 
is merely a local strike, it will do something and 
there is always the chance that it may spread to 
other localities and give rise to widespread agita- 
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tion and revolt. If it is a strike generally through- 
out an industry, it is so much more likely to pro- 
duce a bitter feeling and, therefore, so much more 
desirable. If it results in violent outbreaks, the 
conflict with the authorities will tend to lessen re- 
spect for the State. Moreover, there is always 
the chance that such a struggle will precipitate the 
General Strike, the great ultimate and decisive 
revolution. This has led Jaurés, Pablo Iglesias, 
and others, to warn the workers that the Syndical- 
ists, in constantly urging them to strike, are really 
playing a game of deception and trickery; that 
while urging strikes for the accomplishment of cer- 
tain concrete ends, such as increasing wages or 
lessening hours, they are hoping and expecting that 
the workers will be insensibly and irresistibly drawn 
into a great comprehensive social revolution — the 
General Strike.1® 

The attitude of the Syndicalist is easily under- 
stood. He believes in the General Strike which is 
properly described as the actual Social Revolution. 
He also believes in any strike which has not a polit- 
ical purpose, such as, for example, a strike to ob- 
tain the right of suffrage. A strike for better 


19 Cf, The Symposium, edited by LAGARDELLE, La Greve Gén- 
érale et le Socialisme, Efiquete Internationale, for the views of 
Jaurés and Iglesias, of which the above is a yery bald summary. 
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wages or shorter hours he favors because it will ac- 
custom the workers to that method of direct action 
and lessen their reliance on political action, and 
because it will serve to inflame their minds. A 
‘“‘ demonstration strike,” that is, a strike for the 
purpose of manifesting the strength of the workers 
and intimidating employers or authorities is ap- 
proved for the same reason. An “irritation 
strike,” that is, a strike which has for its object the 
annoyance and irritation of the employers or the 
public authorities has the same sanction. 


Vi. 


It will be well perhaps to survey, briefly, the 
most important of the great ‘‘ general” strikes of 
recent times. Most of these, as we shall see, have 
aimed at political ends, such as the attainment of 
constitutional government and universal suffrage. 

In April, 1893, the Belgian workers declared 
a General Strike for the purpose of securing cer- 
tain electoral reforms, especially a more demo- 
cratic franchise and the abolition of certain 
property qualifications. A bill had been in- 
troduced into the Belgian Parliament granting uni- 
versal suffrage and defeated in both houses. 
Then, on the advice of the Socialist leaders, a uni- 
versal strike was declared for one day only. Some 
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200,000 workers responded to the strike call and 
in many cities industry was at a standstill. It had 
been the hope of the leaders that there would be 
no disorder, that it would be really a “strike of 
folded arms,” but there were many clashes with 
the police at Brussels, Mons, Antwerp and else- 
where. Many men, women and children were 
shot down in the streets. But the demonstration 
was so far successful that in the course of a few 
days a new suffrage bill was introduced and passed, 
which, while it did not grant universal suffrage, did 
abolish some odious property qualifications and 
greatly extend popular suffrage. ‘The elections 
which took place immediately afterward showed 
that the Socialists had a tremendous following. 
They polled 346,000 votes and elected twenty-nine 
members to Parliament. ‘This so frightened the 
government that it hurriedly amended the new 
franchise law, raising the age qualification to thirty, 
and establishing a most iniquitous system of plural 
voting. 

Now, in considering the Belgian experiment, 
there are several important things to note: The 
“strike? was short. It was really a demonstra- 
tion of power. The workers did not attempt to 
measure their strength against that of the capital- 
ist State. It was for an object with which a great 
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part of the middle class fully sympathized as well 
as the working class as a whole, union or non-union, 
radical or conservative. The object, suffrage re- 
form, was not one the attainment of which would 
have destroyed capitalism. As in the English 
struggle for popular suffrage, many members of 
the capitalist class joined in the demands of the 
workers.”° 

In 1902 the Belgians tried once more to gain 
manhood suffrage by means of a universal strike. 
Out of some 800,000 workers about 300,000 went 
on strike. This time they were beaten, despite 
the fact that they once more had a large measure 
of middle class support. There were two reasons 
for the failure of this second experiment: first, and 
most important, the government was ready. It 
was not taken by surprise as it was on the first oc- 
casion; second, while as stated, the workers had a 
great deal of middle class sympathy and support, 
it was less general than in 1893 and there was 
more active opposition from that class. The strike 
failed and left the workers in a very depressed con- 
dition. It is the general observation of all stu- 
dents of the Belgian movement that the check suf- 
fered by the workers had a most disastrous ef- 


20Cf. The discussion of the strike by EMILE VANDERVELDE, 
Revu du Mois, Paris, May, 1908. 
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fect, depressing the movement for a long period.”* 

In Sweden in 1902, almost contemporaneously 
with the Belgian strike, the workers declared a 
General Strike in favor of universal suffrage. The 
conditions were similar to those which had pre- 
vailed in Belgium in 1893. ‘The “strike” was 
essentially a demonstration on an imposing scale 
in favor of manhood suffrage. It took the govern- 
ment by surprise. [he workers as a whole were 
united in the demand. ‘They had the support of 
a large part of the middle class. In some cities 
there was a most effective stoppage of labor for a 
short time. In Stockholm, for instance, the fac- 
tories were all closed, building was stopped, the 
public lighting system was completely stopped and 
all transport systems were rendered idle. The 
workers gained some concessions, just as their Bel- 
gian comrades had done in 1893, but they did not 
gain the end for which they struck. 

In the following year, 1903, there was a General 
Strike in Holland for political purposes, but it 
failed as the Belgian effort of the previous year 
had done, and for very similar reasons. As in 
Belgium, the defeat of the workers had a very de- 
pressing effect and the movement suffered a very 
deplorable set-back. These defeats had the effect 


21 Cf, WANDERVELDE, of. cit. 
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of checking for the time being the agitation of the 
General Strike as a panacea for the evils suffered 
by the proletariat. But in 1904 the developments 
in Russia revived interest init. In October, 1904, 
the Russian workers rose suddenly, took the gov- 
ernment by surprise, and by a General Strike of 
such proportions as had never before been known 
forced the Tsar to grant, on October 30, a very 
ambiguous ‘“‘ constitution.” That the success was 
not as great or real as was at first believed is now 
evident enough to everybody, but the effect at the 
time was to quicken interest in the method, to in- 
spire belief in its superiority to parliamentary ac- 
tion. Since then the Russians have made two or 
three desperate attempts to repeat the strike of 
1904, but each attempt has been a sorry failure. 
They have not been able to surprise the government 
and they have found that the great passion of 1904 
cannot be rekindled at will. It seems to take at 
least a generation to fit the people of any nation 
for the great strain of a successful popular uprising. 
Those who shout for resort to general strikes upon 
the slightest provocation overlook one of the most 
plain lessons of history. 
Vil. 

Passing over with mere mention of its occurrence 

the great popular political demonstration strike in 
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Austria, in 1905, when more than 300,000 work- 
ers marched through the streets of Vienna in per- 
fect order, forcing the assurance of a speedy grant 
of universal suffrage, which was attained, we come 
to the series of “‘ general strikes ” which took place 
in 1909 and 1910, in Sweden, France, Italy and 
Spain. 

In the latter country the object was mainly anti- 
militaristic, directed especially against the sending 
of troops to Morocco. The movement was largely 
controlled by the Anarchists, though many of the 
Socialists were also concerned in it. The belief 
was that the popular sympathy was on their side, 
that the proposed expedition to Morocco was gen- 
erally unpopular. Had this been the case, it is pos- 
sible that the General Strike might have succeeded. 
It would appear, however, that the leaders of the 
movement were mistaken; that public sympathy 
was against them. The Spanish government was 
ready for the strike and crushed it with its custom- 
ary ferocity. In all parts of Spain except Barce- 
lona the movement was suppressed in a day or two. 
But in Barcelona the strike lasted six days. 
There was much bloodshed, the London Times 
giving the number of killed as one hundred and 
the number of those wounded as one thousand.?? 


22'The Times, August 4, 1909. 
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Later official reports by the government put the 
number of those killed at eighty-six. When the 
workers from the provinces sent a deputation to 
Barcelona, 5,000 soldiers were sent out to meet it. 
The members of the deputation, who submitted to 
arrest without firing a shot, were cast into prison 
and then shot by order of a Court Martial. 

The Spanish strike affords a telling illustration 
of the powerlessness of the workers to wage con- 
test with the military forces of Capitalism. It 
lends great weight to the warnings of Bebel, Jaurés 
and other Socialist leaders. Says Jaurés: “Ifa 
general strike fails after it has changed into a revo- 
lution accompanied with violence, it will have 
armed it with an implacable fury. The fear of the 
governing classes, and even of a large proportion 
of the masses, will be given free course in a long 
succession of years of reaction. And the proleta- 
riat will for long years be disarmed, crushed down 
and fettered.”” 28 

The universal strike against war is an alluring 
vision. ‘To wage “ war against war” by means of 
the General Strike is naturally an attractive idea to 
the working class. Probably it is the one purpose 
for which the method can be used with the greatest 
chance of success. But the war must be one into 


23 Quoted by LAGARDELLE in Le Gréve Générale. 
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which the governing classes have gone against the 
wishes of the mass of the people. It must be an un- 
popular war if the General Strike is to succeed. 
But God pity the workers who attempt by a strike 
to put an end to a war, however cruel and unjust, 
which is not thus regarded by the vast majority of 
the people. It will not take the military forces to 
crush the strike: popular indignation will do that. 
Those of us who waged “ war against war” in 
England when the Anglo-Boer War was on learned 
to our bitter cost how vain it is to oppose the popu- 
lar support of a war. There never was in modern 
times a war with less justification, nor one from 
which the aggressor nation had so little to gain. 
But those of us who waged the ‘‘ Stop the War!” 
campaign took our lives into our hands whenever 
we spoke. And the risks and sacrifices were 
utterly hopeless and vain. 

The general strikes in Italy, France and Sweden 
were quite unlike those we have hitherto discussed. 
They were primarily strikes for economic reasons, 
thus, the great Swedish strike was the outcome of 
a controversy over wages and hours. There had 
been a number of disputes over wages, local strikes 
of paper, pulp, textile and timber workers, and a 
general strike seemed imminent in 1908. When 
on August 4, 1909, some 200,000 workers went on 
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strike it was their answer to a lockout of something 
like 80,000.74 The Italian agricultural strike of 
1908 was, in the same way, an answer to a lockout 
declared by the employers. The French postal 
strike of 1909 and the railway strike of 1910 were 
due to economic reasons similar to those which 
generally produce strikes. The postal employees 
complained of improper treatment by officials, of 
humiliating rules and so on; the railway workers 
of irksome rules, low wages and long hours. 

The French and Italian strikes were attended 
with a good deal of disorder and violence. In 
each case sabotage was practiced to a very con- 
siderable extent. In Italy the wounding of animals 
was a common occurrence, if reports are to be be- 
lieved. The Italian strike ended in a miserable 
fizzle after lasting a month or more. The postal 
strike in France ended in a compromise, but with 
the supremacy of the government clearly asserted. 
The French railway strike ended in a most disas- 
trous defeat. When the men went back they went 
back sullen and bitter to wage a campaign of sabot- 
age. The great force of the State crushed the 
revolt. M. Briand became a great hero to the 
bourgeoisie. 

The Swedish General Strike was very different. 


24 The figures are from the (British) Board of Trade Labour, 
Gazette, 1909, p. 256. 
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It was practically free from any violent manifesta- 
tions on either side. From the very beginning the 
unions codperated with the police in maintaining 
order in the streets. They were not attempting to 
paralyze society and to destroy the State. Their 
conflict was with the employers and their aim 
larger wages and shorter hours. The government 
remained neutral. It had done its best to avert 
the conflict by conciliation, but when the strike be- 
gan, with full approval of employers and em- 
ployees, it announced that it would keep absolutely 
neutral, interfering only to put an end to disorder. 
The unions, as stated, agreed to codperate with 
the police in keeping order and did so. They sug- 
gested, too, the temporary prohibition of liquor 
selling as a precautionary measure. ‘The result 
was a strike without disorder, a literal gréve des 
bras croisés. 

The strike committee at the outset disclaimed 
having any intention to overthrow the existing 
order, and announced that no attempt would be 
made to induce those workers to strike who were 
engaged in caring for the sick or for living ani- 
mals, or those employed in the public services, 
such as lighting, the water supply or the sanitary 
system.2> They sought to inflict no serious or 


28 During the strike these workers were gradually drawn into 
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permanent injury upon society, but simply by 
means of a passive strike to so upset the routine 
of social life that the citizens would be stirred to 
active protest and interference and force the em- 
ployers to concede the demands of the striking 
workers. 

As a strike it was unusually effective. Begin- 
ning on the 4th of August with about 200,000 
strikers, the strike grew until on August roth the 
London Times sadly admitted that it was “‘an al- 
most general strike.” There was practically no 
disorder: the country was in fact unusually free 
from crime. There was no hostility on the part 
of the government, no use of the powerful repres- 
sive forces of the State, the police and the military, 
to crush the strike as there had been in other coun- 
tries. Yet by the 16th of August it became clear 
that the strikers were to be hopelessly beaten. On 
that date the railwaymen decided by an over- 
whelming vote not to join the strike. On the 
same date it was reported that street traffic in 
Stockholm was being resumed. By the end of the 
month the strike was over, the workers acknowl- 
edging their complete defeat. 


VII. 
What caused the strike to fail? It was not 
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lack of organization, apparently, for no strike of 
equal dimensions was ever so well organized. It 
was not oppression by the capitalist State. The 
central fact is that, unlike the strike of 1902 for 
political reform, this was a strike by the proleta- 
riat for economic purposes. As such, it lacked the 
large sympathetic support which had been ac- 
corded to the political strike of seven years before. 
Contrary to their expectations, the workers found 
that, after the first few days, they grew weaker 
each day, and that regardless of the fact that their 
ranks remained practically unbroken by desertion. 
Time, instead of being on their side, was against 
the strikers. That part of the general body of 
strikers which was composed of men who had been 
rather indifferent and had struck with the rest 
rather than incur unpleasantness, grew sullen and 
restless. Then the great number of men who had 
become unemployed as a result of the strike, though 
not themselves strikers, grew more and more ready 
each day to take the places of the strikers. 
Finally, the small business men and capitalists dis- 
covered that they possessed powers which were 
quite sufficient to prevent the utter paralysis of so- 
ciety as a result of the proletariat becoming “ mo- 
tionless.”” 

A great voluntary organization of latent and 
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unused forces developed. In place of the usual 
methods of city transportation every automobile, 
cab, wagon or other vehicle appeared on the 
streets, ready for voluntary service. Coachmen 
in private service became temporarily volunteer 
public servants. Later, volunteers operated the 
street cars. Citizen volunteers cleaned the streets, 
wealthy men volunteered to deliver packages, to 
man ferry boats, and so on. Homemade bread 
took the place of the product of large bakeries. 
The social instinct of self-preservation was assert- 
ing itself. It was not inefficient, either: 


“So efficient was this organization that a week after 
the strike began the streets presented very much their 
usual appearance, and the public suffered but little in- 
convenience from the social upheaval. It was some- 
thing of an anomaly to see noblemen and officers of the 
highest rank driving cabs, merchants and stockbrokers 
doing ambulance work, civil engineers working in the 
stokehole of a steamer or attending to the gas, water and 
electric lighting machinery, civil servants acting as train 
conductors or unloading the ships bringing wood, coal 
and provisions to the capital. Yet all these services were 
efficiently and unobtrusively rendered, and it was clearly 
demonstrated that when threatened the upper and mid- 
dle classes could rise to the occasion and do all that was 
necessary to keep the social machine at work and in per- 
fect order. An attack had been made on the community 
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but the community proved quite capable of defending 
itself. [he weapon the strikers had most relied on not 
only failed to do harm, but had turned against them- 
selves. The Public Security Brigade broke the General 
Strike.” 26 


At the end of August the correspondent of the 
London Times wrote of conditions in Stockholm: 


“There are no outward signs of the calamity, though 
the sight of occasional groups of workingmen in their 
Sunday clothes might suggest that for some reason or 
other, work had been interrupted. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, the General Strike began on August 4th, and, apart 
from its paralyzing effect on industry, involved tramway 
and steamboat workers, cab-drivers, and the men at the 
gas and electrical works. How is it then that the trams 
are running, cabs are plying for hire in the streets, the 
steam ferries are working as usual, streets and houses are 
lighted, and there seems no lack of provision or of trans- 
port? The explanation is that these and many other of 
the most important social services are being performed by 
a brigade of volunteers, who have come forward in the 
public interest, and who devote their time and energies 
gratuitously to supplying the most pressing needs of society 
at large.” 37 


Two lessons, it seems to me, are clearly taught 
by the great Swedish experiment. The first is 


26 Economic Journal, December, 1909. 
27The Times, London, September 1st, 1909. 
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that no General Strike of sufficient magnitude to 
“place the country in the rigor of death” * is 
possible except for some definite and specific ob- 
ject which has popular approval and has the sym- 
pathy and support of large sections of all classes, 
not merely of the proletariat. The second is that 
modern society cannot be placed in the rigor of 
death by the mere cessation from labor of the 
wage-earners. So long as there exists sufficient 
armed force to preserve the essentials of public 
order, the middle class in every country has suff- 
cient skill and power to prevent the complete 
paralysis of society. 

I know that some have suggested that this might 
be true enough of a country like Sweden, but quite 
impossible in countries like England and America. 
To me, that seems a very foolish and uncritical 
judgment. Nowhere are there better chances for 
the success of such a voluntary organization to 
defeat a General Strike than in the great industrial 
countries, England, America and Germany. 
Take the case here in the United States: What is 
our middle class? It consists of farmers, pro- 
fessional men and shopkeepers, for the most part. 
And who that knows anything of the facts can 
deny that an enormous number of these have had 


28 GRIFFUELHES, L’Action Syndicaliste, p. 33. 
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actual experience and technical training as manual 
workers? Among our farmers of the West and 
Middle West there is a surprisingly large number 
of men who have been railway workers, miners, 
mechanics and laborers, and they could, if they 
so desired, again take up the work they were ac- 
customed to do and give a good account of them- 
selves. Among our shopkeepers and small busi- 
ness men, likewise, the number of those who were 
formerly artisans is large. Many lawyers, doc- 
tors, preachers and bankers have worked at the 
bench and would not be utterly helpless if they 
were called upon in such a crisis to preserve the 
life of society. Among the superintendents of 
industry are many who have risen from the ranks. 
The railroad magnate may still know how to 
run a locomotive. Our colleges, business houses 
and offices are full of men who have had technical 
training. Modern society is less helpless to de- 
fend itself against a “‘ motionless’ working class 
than any other form of society the world has ever 
known. If any “‘ general ” strike is to paralyze so- 
ciety it must take the form of a bloody revolution, 
a desperate assault, a matching of proletarian 
force against the force of organized society. 


1M: 
Now, what is the Socialist attitude toward the 
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General Strike? ‘The question is not so easy to 
answer as it appears. In the first place, no con- 
siderable number of Socialists anywhere believe 
in political action as the only effective method of 
proletarian warfare. In all countries the Social- 
ists support the labor unions in their conflicts with 
the master class, and in general it may be said 
that the stronger the political Socialist movement 
is, the more importance it attaches to the struggle 
by the labor unions on the industrial field. When- 
ever a strike of any magnitude occurs in this 
country the Socialist Party invariably places at 
the disposal of the strikers its press, its organizers 
and other resources. The party machinery is 
used to raise funds for the strikers. Where the 
strike involves a clear issue between the workers 
and the employers, and is not due to strife be- 
tween rival unions over questions of jurisdiction, 
the party gives all the moral and material support 
in its power, regardless of the political attitude of 
the unions or their leaders. It has supported the 
unions of the I. W. W. with as much loyalty as 
it has shown in supporting the unions affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor. It raised 
more funds to help the strikers at Lawrence, 
despite the anti-political character of the I. W. W., 
than it raised for its own national political cam- 
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paign fund in 1912. When the Garment Work- 
ers’ Unions, affiliated with the A. F. L., went on 
strike the party at once placed its services at their 
disposal. 

In thus acting the party has simply followed 
the established policy of the international Social- 
ist movement. When, a few years ago, quarry- 
men in Belgium belonging to the ‘ Catholic 
unions,” which are bitterly anti-Socialist, were en- 
gaged in a great strike, the Socialists, through 
the party, the unions and the codperative associ- 
ations went to the aid of the strikers with funds 
and supplies, enabling them to win their strike. 
The principle is the same as that which caused 
American Socialists to rally to the defense of the 
McNamaras, who were bitter anti-Socialists, 
Democrats and Catholics, as readily as they had 
rallied a few years before to the defense of Moyer 
and Haywood, who were Socialists. 

The Socialist, then, is not opposed to strikes 
for economic gain, whether they are small and 
sectional, involving small bodies of workers, or 
big, widespread and general. On the contrary, 
support of such strikes is a settled principle of 
Socialist policy. Nor is the Socialist opposed to 
the use of the General Strike for specific pur- 
poses. Practically all the attempts to gain polit- 
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ical ends by means of the General Strike have 
been initiated and led by Socialists. The Social- 
ists of Belgium are at this moment preparing for 
another attempt to gain manhood suffrage by the 
use of this powerful weapon. At the time of the 
separation of Norway and Sweden, the Socialists 
of the latter country very plainly threatened the 
government that if any force was used against 
Norway they would at once inaugurate a General 
Strike to frustrate the efforts of the government. 

At the Jena Congress of the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany in 1905 a resolution was 
adopted which declared that in the event of an 
attack upon the right of combination or popular 
suffrage the workers should resort to “ the most 
comprehensive application of the general refusal 
to work.” ?® Among those who supported this 
declaration in favor of the General Strike was 
Bebel. Alike in the resolution and the speeches 
it was pointed out that the most thorough organi- 
zation must precede any attempt to use this 
weapon. It was useless to depend upon the spon- 
taneity of the movement: ‘‘ But in order to ren- 
der the use of this weapon possible, and as effect- 
ive as possible, the greatest expansion of the 


2° For the complete text of the resolution, see Appendix III, pp. 
214-217. 
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political and trade union organization of the work- 
ing class, and the incessant education and enlighten- 
ment of the masses, by the labor journals and by 
agitation and literature, is indispensably necessary. 

“This agitation must set forth the importance 
of, and necessity for, the political rights of the 
working class, especially for universal, equal, di- 
rect and secret suffrage and for complete freedom 
of combination; with references to the class char- 
acter of the State and society, and the daily misuse 
of political power by the governing classes and 
authorities against the working class, in virtue of 
their monoply of it.” °° 

Thus the greatest care was taken to present a 
view of the General Strike as a weapon vastly 
different from the view held by Anarchists and 
Syndicalists. In the first place, it is to be at- 
tempted only after the most careful preparation 
and organization. Secondly, it is to be used to 
gain or maintain political and legal powers and 
rights. Its purpose is not the supercession of 
political methods of class warfare but their im- 
provement. 

Despite this care, however, the adoption of the 
resolution caused great consternation, especially 
among the trade unions. Was the party going to 

30 Protokoll, Jena, 1905. 
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adopt the Anarchist panacea, after all? Was it 
going to ‘‘ play fast and loose’ with the General 
Strike? Resolutions on the subject were passed 
in many places, the most important being that 
adopted by the Trade Union Congress at Cologne 
in the spring of 1906, which declared: 


“The Congress therefore considers that all attempts to 
set up a definite line of tactics by preaching the political 
General Strike should be repudiated; it recommends the 
organized workers to resist such attempts generally. 

“The Congress regards the General Strike, as it is rep- 
resented by the Anarchists and people without any experi- 
ence in the sphere of economic struggle, as beneath consid- 
eration; it warns the workers not to let the acceptance and 
circulation of such ideas distract them from the detailed 
daily work of strengthening their trade organization.” 


That is the great fear which has led the most 
active Socialists in the labor unions of the leading 
industrial countries to oppose the propaganda of 
Anarchists and Syndicalists in favor of the Gen- 
eral Strike. ‘They fear that reliance will be 
placed upon the spontaneous enthusiasm of the 
hour and not upon careful organization and prep- 
aration. 

At the Party Congress of 1906, at Mannheim, 
the question again came up for discussion and 
Bebel delivered a notable speech on the subject #1 

81 See Appendix IV, pp. 218-225. 
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in which he pointed out the great difficulty of 
instituting a General Strike against war. At this 
congress a resolution was adopted, confirming the 
resolution of the Jena congress, but declaring that 
it was not in conflict with the resolution of the 
Trade Union Congress at Cologne. The resolu- 
tion is so important in that it states the relation of 
the party to the trade unions that it is worth quot- 
ing in full: 


“ (1) The Congress confirms the resolution of the Jena 
Congress upon the political General Strike, and after de- 
claring that the resolution of the trade union congress at 
Cologne does not contradict the Jena resolution, regards 
all disputes over the meaning of the Cologne resolution as 
settled. 

“The Congress again recommends specially urgent at- 
tention to the clauses calling for the strengthening and 
extension of the party organization, the circulation of the 
party literature, and the adherence of members of the party 
to trade unions and of trade unionists to the party organ- 
ization. 

“ As soon as the Party Council deems a political General 
Strike to be necessary, it must put itself in communica- 
tion with the General Committee of the trade unions, and 
take all requisite measures to carry out its course success- 
fully. 

“(2) The trade unions are indispensably necessary to 
uplift the class-position of the workers inside bourgeois 
society; they are not less necessary than the Secial Demo- 
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cratic Party, which has to conduct in the political sphere 
_ the struggle to uplift the working class and to make its 
rights equal to those of the other classes in society, but 
which further, and beyond these immediate objects, strives 
for the emancipation of the working class from every op- 
pression and exploitation, by abolishing the wage-system 
and organizing a system of production and exchange rest- 
ing on the social equality of all,— organizing, that is, the 
Socialist society: an aim for which the class-conscious 
workers of the trade unions must also necessarily strive. 
The two organizations are thus led to mutual agreement 
and cooperation in their struggles. 

“To bring about harmonious procedure in affairs which 
concern the interests of the trade unions and the party 
equally, the central executives of the two organizations 
must endeavor to come to an understanding. 

“ But in order to secure that harmony of thought and 
action between the party and the trade unions, which is 
indispensably requisite for the victorious progress of the 
proletarian class struggle, it is absolutely necessary that the 
trade union movement should be dominated by the spirit 
of the Social Democracy. ‘Therefore it is the duty of 
every party member to exert himself in that sense.” °? 


As Socialists we not only support all strikes for 
better conditions, and even advocate the General 
Strike for the attainment of specific ends, but we 
concede the possibility of the Social Revolution 
taking the form of a great universal strike at 
first and speedily becoming an insurrection. ‘“ I 


32 Protokoll, Mannheim, 1906. Italics mine.— J. S. 
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do not approve,” says Victor Adler, “ of giving 
our opponents the assurance, so soothing for them, 
that there will be no General Strike. That would 
be to encourage dangerous illusions. We do not 
wish to renounce the idea of the General Strike. 
But the question when, how and why it will break 
out, belongs to the domain of the future.” #3 And 
Kautsky says, ““I am fully in accord with those 
words of Adler.” 34 

But, while the future may impose upon the prol- 
etariat the necessity of a General Strike, which 
must inevitably resolve itself into a great insurrec- 
tion and conflict with the armed forces of Capital- 
ism, and it would therefore be foolish to repudiate 
the idea as utterly impossible, no Socialist can re- 
gard the idea with anything but horror. If it 
ever becomes necessary it will be a great tragedy. 
Meanwhile, the mission of the Socialist movement, 
its raison d’étre, is to avert that tragedy. To be 
prepared to face the perils of insurrection if we 
fail to win by legal methods is one thing: to dis- 
card and despise legal methods and advocate in- 
surrection is a very different thing. And that 
difference sharply divides the Socialist from the 
Syndicalist advocates of the General Strike. 


88 TAGARDELLE, La Gréve Générale, p. 224. 
34 Idem. 
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The aim of the Socialist, as Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht pointed out in a remarkable essay published 
after his death, must be “‘in the interests_of a 
peaceful and harmonious evolution, to bring about 
the transition from legal injustice to legal justice 
with the greatest possible consideration for the 
individuals who are now privileged monopolists.”’ 
That must be our aim, not because of any solici- 
tude for the “ privileged monopolists,” but be- 
cause the methods of peaceful evolution are of 
great importance to the proletariat, which aims to 
destroy nothing of value in the world it wishes to 
conquer and make its own. 

Socialism must aim at securing a legal majority, 
at making the process of socialization legal and 
pacific. That is why we are a political party; 
why we seek to control the legislative, executive 
and juridical powers of the State. If we are 
swept by a cyclone of popular passion into a 
bloody struggle it will be because we have failed 
in our appeal to the masses, or because the capital- 
ist class deliberately chooses violence. For the 
present and the immediate future those who, im- 
patient at the delays of the political method, advo- 
cate the General Strike in place of parliamentary 
action, must be looked upon as moré* dangerous 
to the Socialist movement, and to the working 
class, than any of our capitalist opponents. 


IV 
SABOTAGE AS A REVOLUTIONARY WEAPON 
ik 


T the National Convention of the Socialist 

Party held at Indianapolis in May, 1912, 

a clause was inserted in the party consti- 

tution, after a stormy debate, prohibiting mem- 

bers of the party, under pain of expulsion, from 

advocating ‘‘sabotage.’’ Subsequently, the deci- 

sion of the convention was upheld by an over- 

whelming majority of the party members voting 

in a national referendum vote. ‘The clause 
reads: 


“‘ Any member of the party who opposes political action 
or advocates crime, sabotage, or other methods of violence 
as a weapon of the working class to aid in its emancipation 
shall be expelled from membership in the party. Political 
action shall be construed to mean participation in elections 
for public office and practical legislative and administra- 
tive work along the lines of the Socialist Party platform.” 2 


1 National Constitution of the Socialist Party, Amended by the 
National Convention of the Party, May, 1912, and approved by 
Referendum August 4, 1912. Section 6 of Article II. 
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The debate on the adoption of this rule was 
almost exclusively confined to the proposal to in- 
sert the word ‘‘ sabotage,” and for many weeks 
the party press was largely given up to furious 
controversy on the subject. It was the first time 
that the party had ever expressed any attitude 
toward sabotage; indeed, a careful study of the 
published reports of all the previous conventions 
and congresses of the party reveals no mention 
of the word prior to the convention of 1912. 
The adoption of the rule was an event in the 
conflict between two contending elements in the 
party — those who approved the traditional polli- 
cies of the political Socialist movement favoring 
it, and those whose sympathies were more or less 
with the policies of the Syndicalists opposing it. 

Few of the delegates who participated in the 
historic debate took the trouble to define sabotage 
in any way. To most of them the word was so 
new and strange that they found the greatest 
dificulty in pronouncing it, as one delegate who 
spoke in opposition to the adoption of the rule 
pointed out.2, Some pronounced it ‘‘ Sabbatige,” 
others “ sabbotage,” others “ sabétage’’ and still 
others ‘‘ sabotaj.” Only two of the delegates at- 


2 Proceedings, National Convention of the Socialist Party, 1912. 
p. 134. Speech of Delegate T. A. Hickey. 
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tempted a definition of the term at all. Both 
vigorously supported the adoption of the rule, 
and their definitions were necessarily partizan. 
Delegate Berlyn defined it as a violent method of 
dealing with the capitalists, literally kicking them 
out: “*‘ Sabotage’ comes from the French word 
“sabot,’ wooden shoe — putting the boots to 
them,” he said. Delegate Slayton was more 
painstaking: “Sabotage as it prevails to-day 
means interfering with the machinery of pro- 
duction without going on strike. It means to strike 
but stay on the pay roll. It means that instead 
of leaving the machine the workers will stay at 
the machine and turn out poor work, slow down 
their work and in every other way that may be 
practicable interfere with the profits of the boss, 
and interfere to such an extent that the boss will 
have to come around and ask, ‘ What is wrong; 
what can I do to satisfy you people?’”’ 4 

Now, the first of these definitions is as wide of 
the mark as anything could well be. Sabotage 
may be very bad and very dangerous, but it does 
not mean “ putting the boots”’ to the capitalists. 
The second is much better, though, as we shall see, 
it does not meet all the requirements of an ac- 


8 Proceedings, p. 125. 
4 Proceedings, p. 131. 
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curate and comprehensive description of the object 
of definition. Sabotage may be practiced in con- 
nection with a strike, by strikers, as well as by 
workers who “stay at the machines and turn out 
poor work.” ‘The word is used to designate many 
different kinds of actions, as we shall see. 

But though there was little serious attempt to 
define sabotage, it was quite evident that the dele- 
gates who spoke on the subject had a fairly defi- 
nite mental picture of the policy which is so 
designated. They might not be familiar with the 
French name, but like the Irishman who chanced 
an order of pommes de terre, they were familiar 
enough with the thing itself. It was not a new 
and unheard of method of fighting the capitalists 
which they were discussing, but one with which 
they had long been familiar under other names. 
In the words of John W. Slayton, they recognized 
it as “a line of action that is not new, although 
the term may be new in America.” ® 

American Socialists, like Americans in general, 
are little given to theoretical discussions and 
declarations upon abstract questions. If sabotage 
were simply a theory no rule against its advocacy 
could have been adopted. That a majority of 
the party members voting in the most discussed 


5 Proceedings, p. 13%. 
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party referendum ever held, approved of such a 
drastic rule was due to a general recognition of 
the fact that Anarchistic and Syndicalistic elements 
within the party were carrying on a propaganda 
of anti-parliamentarism, sabotage and other forms 
of direct action, as opposed to the approved poli- 
cies of the international Socialist movement. Like 
a parasite this propaganda seemed to fasten itself 
upon the movement. Its most active workers 
were holding places of power and importance in 
the party, and meetings arranged by the party at 
its expense for its political purposes were turned 
into campaign meetings for the anti-political prop- 
aganda by speakers who, paid by the party, 
scoffed at the futility of political methods. 

This was abundantly shown at Indianapolis: 
“In the mountains of Pennsylvania have I met it,” 
declared State Senator Gaylord of Wisconsin in 
a dramatic appeal for the adoption of the rule. 
“Out on the Coast, in halls hired by the Socialist 
Party for me to speak in, have I met it. All the 
way in between from the prairies of Texas far up 
into the factory districts of the cities have I met 
it.’® George H. Goebel, one of the party’s 
ablest and most experienced organizers, gave 
similar testimony: ‘I speak again, as Comrade 


® Proceedings, Pp. 123. 
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Gaylord spoke, from bitter experience. I have 
traveled in the service of this Socialist Party in 
practically every part of the United States, and 
what do I find? I find the movement in local- 
ity after locality disorganized. . . . Why? 
Because men have come into the Socialist Party 
_and instead of advocating the principles and tactics 
of the Socialist political organization, they have 
advocated the tactics of an economic organization 
—sabotage. . . . If they are amongst those 
that want to talk sabotage, let them go out on 
another platform and talk it.’7 Victor L. Ber- 
ger declared: ‘‘ Comrades, the trouble with our 
party is that we have men in our councils who 
claim to be in favor of political action when they 
are not. We have a number of men who use 
our political organization — our Socialist Party — 
as a cloak for what they call direct action, for 
I. W. W. ism, Sabotage and Syndicalism. It is 
Anarchism by a new name.”® John W. Slayton, 
speaking from a wide knowledge of the move- 
ment, said: ‘‘ The fact is that these things [acts 
like those of the McNamaras] have been done in 
the industrial field, and the fact is that some men 
who advocate doing them come on our platform 


7 Proceedings, p. 123. 
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after we have billed the meeting and hired the 
hall and tell the people that they do not believe 
in political action.” ® 

Speaking for the Committee on Constitution, as 
its chairman, closing the debate, Morris Hillquit 
summed up the situation in these words: 


“Let us be frank with each other on the subject. If 
there had not been any Socialists advocating these measures 
we would not be discussing it [the rule] here now. Is it 
a pure accident that all those comrades who think the word 
‘sabotage’ irrelevant happen to be the same who may 
perhaps be suspected of a fondness for these matters? I 
know personally of instances where prominent members 
of the party on public platforms did advocate just these 
things. Every one of you know. Why hide from it? I 
fear that our self-styled revolutionary comrades haven’t 
always got the courage of their convictions. Why, com- 
rades, if this is so absolutely improper for a Socialist con- 
stitution, why don’t you simply vote against it? Why do 
you want to strike out the section entirely? Why don’t 


you put it to the test? Why don’t you stand up for 
ier a8 


We know now why the Socialist Party of the 
United States in 1912 made the advocacy of sabot- 
age, crime or violence a bar to membership in the 
party. It was an act of self-preservation. It had 
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been supposed that the exclusion of the Anarchists 
by the International Socialist Congress in 1896, 
in London, had once and for all settled the point 
at issue between the advocates of political action 
and the advocates of direct action. But the 
Syndicalist movement in various countries has 
brought the old Anarchistic teachings and methods 
of warfare into the party by a side door, as it were. 
Hillquit admirably expressed the fear of the 
majority of the party: 


“Tt has taken this movement about thirty-five years to 
come to the point where we are beginning at last to see the 
fruit of a generation’s work, and I say, if there is one 
thing in this country that can now check or disrupt the 
Socialist movement, it is not the capitalist class, it is not 
the Catholic Church; it is our own injudicious friends from 
within.” +4 


How far the rule will accomplish the purpose 
for which it was devised remains to be seen. 
That will be the real test of the party temper. 
There are bound to be many opportunities for 
testing the real feeling of the party on the subject. 
For example, on December 14, 1912, Social 
Justice, a Socialist paper published at Pittsburg, 
edited by a Socialist who in the elections of the 
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previous month had been the candidate of his 
party for Congress, contained on the front page 
an article calling upon the steel mill workers to 
practice sabotage. In heavy black type the article 
is captioned. ‘‘ Arouse, Slaves, and Practice Sa- 
botage.” Because a timetaker in the Homestead 
Steel Works had been discharged for taking part 
in a parade of the striking trainmen at Home- 
stead, the paper called upon all the workers to 
practice sabotage: ‘Spoil their products as the 
railroad boys did the night they struck and left 
the hot metal cool without hauling it— Let us 
rise in our might and employ the weapon they fear 
most, the weapon that struck terror to the Woolen 
Trust Barons. Let us employ Sabotage in the 
plants, organize industrial unions, prepared for 
a great general strike — Let us begin to teach 
Sabotage openly to the working class — On with 
the battle — War to the knife — Sabotage! Gen- 
eral Strike! Eight-Hour Day! Minimum Wage! 
One Big Union!” 1? 


II. 


The word “‘ sabotage ” was first used, I believe, 
in 1897 in a report to the Congress of the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail, which met that 


12 Note: The entire article is given in Appendix II, p. 210. 
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year at Toulouse. Among the reports considered 
by the congress was one dealing with the use of 
the boycott and the policy which had been adopted 
by the British unions of workers engaged in the 
trades connected with the ocean transport services, 
popularly known as Ca’ Canny. This report was 
written by Emile Pouget and Paul Delassale, both 
well-known Anarchists. They wanted to find a 
French equivalent for the Scotch colloquialism, 
Ca’ Canny, as the purpose of their report to the 
congress was to elaborate the British policy known 
by that name and recommend it to the French 
unions. They “coined” the word sabotage. 
Never before had it been used. 

To understand the meaning of sabotage, then, 
we cannot do better than begin with Ca’ Canny, 
the British policy, and then trace its development 
when transplanted to French soil. And here I 
must become personal, reminiscent, autobiograph- 
ical. I cannot tell the story of Ca’ Canny from 
books — so far as I know it has not been author- 
itatively written. But it happens that I was 
actively and intimately identified with its earliest 
presentation and must share with others the re- 
sponsibility for it. The autobiographical note 
which would otherwise be unpardonable seems, 
therefore, inevitable. 
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The period of 1895-1897 witnessed a revival 
of interest in the idea of industrial unionism on 
the part of many British trade unions. Schemes 
for the federation of trade unions were numerous. 
The idea was “in the air.” Local Central 
Trades and Labor Councils were formed and a 
national federation of these attempted. Of one 
of these councils, in an important seaport town, 
as a working granite cutter, I was for years a 
member and for two or three years president and 
chairman of the Executive Committee. I was 
active, also, in the movement to federate the coun- 
cils into one great national body, lecturing on the 
subject and doing a good deal of pioneer organiz- 
ing. Like most of the young men of the time, I 
was literally inspired by what was, to me, the new 
conception of trade unionism. From one end of 
England to the other I preached the ideal of “‘ One 
Big Union.” No religious zealots ever devoted 
themselves with more faith and energy to a thank- 
less task than did the small band of men with which 
I was identified. At one time I was president 
of the Trades and Labor Council; chairman of 
its Executive Committee; member of the National 
Executive Committee of the Social Democratic 
Federation; Secretary of the local branch of the 
Dockers’ Union; organizer for the Seamen’s and 
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Firemen’s Union in the district; and editor of a 
local weekly paper. In addition to these activ- 
ities I worked at my trade, lectured for the 
Socialist movement and was active in my own 
union. And through all the feverish activity 
vibrated the passion for the ‘‘new” industrial 
unionism. 

When the Seamen’s and Firemen’s union, the 
Dockers’ Union and various unions of longshore- 
men, coal trimmers and other workers employed 
in connection with ocean and river transportation 
formed the International Federation of Ship, Dock 
and Riverside Workers I threw myself into 
the work of organization. The federation was 
an aggressive movement on the lines of indus- 
trial organization. Its scope was International. 
“The capitalist crocodile snaps its jaws in Ham- 
burg when you step on its tail in London, Liver- 
pool or New York,” we said, ‘‘ therefore we must 
organize so that when our brothers strike in Ham- 
burg or Rotterdam or New York, we can strike 
at all other great ports in the world.’’ Men like 
Joseph Havelock Wilson, M.P., Leslie M. John- 
son, Tom Mann, Tom McCarthy, Edward Mc- 
Hugh, Ben Tillet, Charles Lindley of Stockholm, 
and many others, preached the new gospel with a 
zeal never excelled. Our hopes were keyed to a 
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high pitch. The governments of the Continent 
were alarmed, and our organizers who were sent 
to Continental ports to organize the British sailors 
or firemen were arrested and ordered to leave. 

A series of important strikes in the leading Brit- 
ish and Continental seaports were lost, however, 
despite all the efforts we made. We were igno- 
miniously beaten again and again. ‘Then it was 
that the problem of what to do to hold together 
the magnificent organization we had developed pre- 
sented itself. We could not sit and watch it fall 
to pieces. A new inspiration was needed; a policy 
to kindle enthusiasm, with popular watchwords and 
battle cries. “The agitation must be maintained 
with even greater vigor than before, and for that 
some policy which could be crystallized into a 
phrase was needed. 

For the moment it was idle to talk of strikes. 
Men were sick to death of strikes which always 
ended in their defeat. Political action, the elec- 
tion of workingmen to Parliament, was discussed, 
but that seemed quite hopeless. The British La- 
bor Party had not yet been born. The Social 
Democratic Federation had not elected a single 
member to the House of Commons. Keir Hardie, 
the only Socialist ever elected to sit in that body — 
if we exclude John Burns, who had left the Social 
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Democratic Federation, and was already dream- 
ing of a Cabinet portfolio in a Liberal Ministry — 
was no longer a member, having been defeated for 
reélection at South West Ham. True, there 
were several “‘ Labor M.P.’s”’ of the Broadhurst 
and Fenwick type — but they were simple Liberals 
who happened also to be union officials of the 
conservative school. Even Havelock Wilson, of 
our own group, was a Liberal and sat as one, hold- 
ing his position by grace of the Liberal Party, 
which was financed largely by the very shipowners 
we were fighting! Upon all questions affecting 
seamen and dock laborers Wilson was splendidly 
aggressive and independent in the House of Com- 
mons, but otherwise he was a typical Liberal. 
Moreover, the appeal for political action was 
all the more hopeless to our minds because so 
large a percentage of the men we were trying to 
organize had no votes. The proletarian of the 
sea is rarely a voter and among the workers em- 
ployed on the docks and wharves there is always 
a large percentage of non-voters. They lack 
permanent abodes and independent homes entit- 
ling them to the franchise. With the strike dis- 
credited for the time being, and no hope of suc- 
cess in political action, the outlook was cheerless 
indeed. ‘Then it was that, largely as a result of 
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Leslie Johnson’s inspiration, the policy of Ca’ 
Canny was decided upon. 

The old Scotch colloquialism was chosen as a 
picturesque expression of the idea of striking by 
stealth while keeping on the pay roll. ‘The phrase 
means ‘‘go slow” or ‘‘be careful not to do too 
much.” It is the equivalent of the English slang 
use of the word “ soldier.” When a workingman 
takes every advantage to slacken his efforts and to 
waste his time he is said by the English to be “ sol- 
diering.” This, then, was the central idea of our 
Ca’ Canny policy. We urged the workers to re- 
gard the employer and his agents as their natural 
enemies, and to regard it as their duty to their 
class to ‘‘ strike the employers’ pocketbooks, their 
real souls” in every way possible. A familiar 
story told was of some Chinese coolies who, when 
refused an increase of wages, promptly cut off a 
large part of their spades, saying, “small pay, 
small work.” ‘The workers were urged to ob- 
struct the machinery of production wherever pos- 
sible, having regard only to the safety of human 
lives. The laborer must take fewer barrow trips 
and take less in each load. 

Of course this idea was very easily extended. 
From the slowing up of the human worker to the 
slowing up of the iron worker, the machine, was 
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an easy transition. A little dust in the bearings, 
especially emery dust, would do much. Soap in 
boilers would retard the development of steam. 
Judiciously planned ‘‘ accidents” might easily 
create confusion for which no one could be 
blamed. A few “ mistakes’ in handling cargoes 
might easily cost the employers far more than a 
small increase of wages would. ‘“ Keep this up,” 
we said, “and in a little while the employers will 
be on their knees to the union, begging us to re- 
store our efficiency as workers.” Such, then, was 
Ca’ Canny. It was a policy born of reckless de- 
spair. 

At the Indianapolis convention only one dele- 
gate among those who discussed sabotage and 
other forms of direct action attributed them to de- 
spair. Job Harriman, of Los Angeles, said: 


“There are some within the political party that are 


losing hope in political action. . . . On the other 
hand, the labor movement having conducted its fights on 
the line of strikes and boycotts alone . . . there are 


men there who, having come up against the trusts, have 
lost hope in the efficacy of the strike and the boycott. 
Thus standing separately, and having lost hope, they tend 
toward direct action of Syndicalism. Whenever a nation 
loses hope of a peaceful solution of a problem, that mo- 
ment all the elements of war are present. Whenever a 
class or a portion of a class loses hope in its policies, loses 
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confidence in its policy, all the elements of war are there 
and the idea of direct action grows and a change takes 
place.” 14 


And again, attributing sabotage to the separa- 
tion of the political organization and the labor 
unions: 


“Tt is caused by the separation of the two great move- 
ments of America. ‘They are weak and the weakness be- 
gets a hopelessness, and the hopelessness begets the fight. 
‘There you are. Every blessed man who doesn’t want this 
‘sabotage’ in our platform or in our constitution comes in 
— not every one of them but many of them — comes into 
our party and teaches it on the platform. 

“Now, listen, boys. You cannot find a trade union 
constitution in America that puts it in there. Why? 
‘They don’t dare to put their sabotage in, but you propagate 
it upon our platform, you commit the great Socialist Party 
to it, and we must defend ourselves against it, because, 
between the two great movements is being born to-day the 
Syndicalist movement. JI tell you the heart and the soul 
and the blood of the Syndicalist movement is sabotage. 
There isn’t a man that believes in it that dares to stand up 
and say ‘I did it. Of course not. I know what the 
conditions are; I know that the men oft-times have to fight 
for their lives, and when the struggle is on there is no 
telling what will be done; but we must say, we cannot 
teach it nor countenance it. If you do, and you permit it 
to absorb you, it will dissolve you and destroy you. Just 
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look at it for a moment, look at what you are up against. 
On top of it comes the detective, back of it the police, back 
of it the judge to construe the law; all the evidence would 
be against us. You are expecting us to stand for a thing 
that not only will dissolve us, but that will put all the 
weapons in the hands of the other man. Why is it, men, 
that the great German movement has practically no Syn- 
dicalism? Why is it? One of my friends here last night 
laughed and said it was because they were of the Teutonic 
race, and the other fellow was of the Italian race. Partly, 
yes, but not all. Whenever you are separated, whenever 
you are weak, any weapon is the weapon of the man in 
despair, and this is the weapon of the boys that have lost 
hope in political action and are losing hope. . . . They 
have lost their hope and the birth of Syndicalism is right 
here in our convention if we do not understand the 
cactsa sss 


In view of the experience gained in Great Bri- 
tain, knowing well the forces which led to the 
adoption of the Ca’ Canny policy, I am satisfied 
that Job Harriman rightly attributed belief in sa- 
botage to lack of faith in the strike on the one hand 
and political action on the other hand. It is the 
policy of desperate and despairing men. 


Til. 


The new policy, for a time at least, struck ter- 
ror into the hearts of the employing class of Eng- 
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land. That they soon found a way to meet it we 
shall presently see, but for a time they were gen- 
uinely frightened. They could not tell how to 
cope with a policy so furtive and difficult of de- 
tection. It was quite natural, therefore, that An- 
archists like MM. Pouget and Delassale should 
be attracted to it. That it depended upon indi- 
vidual acts, furtively performed, was a distinct 
charm to them. ‘They knew, of course, that it 
has been the universal habit of oppressed or dis- 
contented workers to deliberately lessen the quan- 
tity and quality of their work, on the principle of 
“poor work for poor pay.” It is, in fact, the 
most primitive of all forms of retaliation by op- 
pressed classes. That fact was another great 
merit of the policy in their opinion. A practice 
which so corresponded with an almost universal 
instinct of the oppressed workers would be easily 
understood and generally accepted. 

In France, especially in the rural districts, it 
has long been the custom to liken the slow and 
_ clumsy worker to one wearing wooden shoes, called 
“sabots.” The phrase, Travailler a coups de sa- 
bots, to work as one wearing wooden shoes, has 
long been used with reference to the slow and 
clumsy worker, the “old soldier” as they say in 
England. It is so used, I think, by Balzac. The 
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idea is obvious: the peasant with heavy wooden 
shoes walks clumsily and slowly in comparison 
with those who wear shoes of leather. So the 
word “ sabotage ”— literally ‘‘ wooden shoeage ” 
— was coined by Pouget and by him and Delassale 
used in their report to the Toulouse Congress of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail as a good 
translation of the British term Ca’ Canny. So 
much for the history of the word and its etymology. 

Now, what was to the British worker a very 
simple matter of fact became the basis of an elab- 
orate French theory. The British mind is not 
given to political and social theorizing. We saw 
only the fact that we could inflict injury upon the 
employers, and so force them to deal with the 
unions and grant the workers’ demands. We had 
no theories; we did not need them. But when our 
policy was transplanted to French soil it imme- 
diately became the subject of theorizing. Men 
wrote articles and pamphlets justifying it and at- 
tributing tovit all sorts of virtues and philosophical 
sanctions of which we had never dreamed. Sabot- 
age was taken into the political laboratory, so to 
speak, and carefully dissected, its different parts 
being precisely described and labeled. 

There has been developed a technology of sa- 
botage. For example, the barbers of Paris, fail- 
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ing to obtain the better wages they demanded by 
striking, went back to work and resorted to sabot- 
age. At night or in the very early morning hours 
they would throw potassium against the painted 
shop fronts, hideously staining them, so that the 
proprietors would be under the necessity of having 
them repainted. This they would do again and 
again. No sooner would a shop front be re- 
painted than the vandalism would be repeated. It 
is said that of something over 2,200 barber shops 
in Paris more than 2,000 were so treated between 
1902 and 1906. The employers were glad in 
most cases to make terms with their employees 
after two or three such costly experiences. Hence 
it was regarded as a very successful method and an 
important form of sabotage. So in the literature 
on the subject badigeonage * occupies a very im- 
portant place. 

Of course, there is nothing new in such spite- 
ful defacement of property. Petty quarrels be- 
tween individuals, political fights and strikes, have 
often enough led to window smashing, splashing 
newly painted buildings with paint or tar or mud, 
and similar outrages. What might be regarded as 
original, or at least unusual, was the systematic 
use of the method by the workers as a means of 


15 Literally “ stone coloring.” 
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extorting from their employers the increase of 
wages they demanded. Of course, also, the 
method opened the way for all sorts of black- 
mailing acts by individuals. It is obvious enough 
that unscrupulous persons could easily make use of 
a campaign of the sort to further their own in- 
terests. It was a form of sabotage which we had 
never advocated in our Ca’ Canny propaganda in 
England, though it was a logical development of 
the idea of hitting the enemy in the pocket. 
Another form of sabotage developed in France 
was called La bouche ouverte, or “the open 
mouth.” The form is especially adapted for the 
use of shop clerks, waiters, and others who come 
into direct contact with the customers of the busi- 
ness man against whom it is directed. For ex- 
ample, a drug clerk receives a prescription to be 
filled: Taking advantage of the absence of his 
employer or superintendent, he whispers to the 
customer that the prescription calls for one or 
two simple drugs which can be purchased for one- 
twentieth of the amount which will be charged for 
the filling of the prescription in the usual way. 
The customer takes the hint and the proprietor 
of the business is “‘ hit in the pocket.” The clerk 
in the grocery store exposes the worthlessness of 
his employer’s merchandise and causes the customer 
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to go elsewhere. ‘The waiter secretly whispers to 
the customer that the conditions in the kitchen are 
bad, that the cook has a skin disease, and so on, 
causing the customer to leave and so hurting the 
business of the establishment. The method is sus- 
ceptible of an infinite variety of applications. It 
can also be easily abused, for a lie may be told 
as readily as the truth, if necessary. It may not 
be true that the cook has a skin disease, but what 
matters it if the customer is sickened? 

The “‘ open mouth ” principle, that is, the reve- 
lation of disagreeable facts about a business, may 
be practiced on a larger scale, collectively, by the 
publication of the facts. Libel laws may be 
evaded by resorting to handbills distributed over a 
wide area. Those who remember the disagree- 
able revelations concerning conditions in the Chi- 
cago packing houses will be able to understand 
how the workers themselves might have exposed 
the use of bad and diseased meat, and so caused 
people to abstain from the sausage, potted meat 
and meat extracts. Or, they might have threat- 
ened the public and scared them by the publication 
of their intention to spoil the food products unless 
their demands were granted. Such a notice would 
undoubtedly frighten a great many people into 
abstinence from meat, as the revelations of condi- 
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tions in Chicago proved. The butcher workmen 
of Vienna are said to have successfully adopted this 
method.!® The public got its notice and after 
that whole rat legs and other easily identifiable 
portions of the bodies of rodents in the breakfast 
sausage led to a big falling off of the demand for 
that particular article. 

Candy makers could easily ‘‘ warn”? the public 
and then proceed to let chunks of terra alba, the 
white clay largely used in the manufacture of some 
of the cheaper grades of candy, get into the candy 
in lumps which could not be overlooked.'* Bakers 
and confectioners could first warn the customers of 
their employers and then use enough bad eggs to 
discredit the cakes and pies and injure their em- 
ployers’ business. ‘The possibilities of this method 
of assault upon the profits of business are almost 
incalculable. Even if the workers stick rigidly 
to the facts, there is so much adulteration of food 
products, so general a use of bad and deleterious 
materials, that exposure must hurt the -profits of 
the manufacturers.* 

16 Direct Action and Sabotage, by W. E. TRAUTMAN, p. 25. 

17 Idem. baat 

* During the strike of waiters in New York recently the 
threat was made that a list would be published informing the 


public of the hotels which maintained unsanitary kitchens or 
supplied adulterated or impure food, 
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But the employer who is not guilty, whose mer- 

chandise is really free from the evils of adultera- 
tion and the use of bad materials, is not immune. 
The workers are in a position to discredit his wares 
if they will. They can bring in the impure and 
foreign substances and secretly use them. I have 
heard a baker boast of having caught roaches at 
home and placed them in the bread. Moreover, 
as in every other form of sabotage, the way is open 
for one employer or set of employers to corrupt 
the workers of rival employers, and bribe them to 
ruin successful competitors. Just as labor leaders 
have been induced by one set of employers to cause 
strikes to be brought against another set of em- 
ployers, so sabotage can be used. Only it is far 
‘more easily done than in the case of the strike. 
The whole union need not be misled. Sabotage 
is an individual weapon and can be practiced by 
one or two individuals unknown to their fellow 
workmen. 

There are many other forms of sabotage, not 
all of which have been definitely named. There 
is first of all the “ strike of the machine.” When 
men are out on strike and losing, their places being 
taken by strike breakers, a few of the strikers pro- 
fess penitence and go back to work for the purpose 
of disabling machinery. In other cases, they take 
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time by the forelock and disable the machinery be- 
fore leaving. It is easy to break, hide or take 
away some indispensable part of a complicated ma- 
chine not easily replaceable. Thus, in a strike of 
railwaymen or telegraphers, telegraph and signal 
wires are cut, cement is placed in switches, engines 
are run into turntable pits, and so on.'8 

Again, there is the gréve perlée, the pearled 
strike, or strike of passive resistance in which the 
workers simply stay at work but do their best to 
create confusion and loss by making ‘‘ mistakes ”’ 
and in general becoming as inefficient as possible. 
Clerks in a department store make the most exas- 
perating “‘ mistakes ’’: a prim, elderly maiden lady 
receives a complete infant’s wardrobe, or a crusty 
old bachelor receives the lingerie of a young lady 
who in turn receives the pyjamas intended for the 
bachelor. In the case of the gréve perlée, prac- 
ticed in France by the railroad workers in 1910, 
after the defeat of their great strike the confusion 
caused was enormous. Some of the strikers had 
been victimized and “blacklisted,” and, in re- 
venge, their comrades so mixed up freight orders 
that the greatest confusion resulted. There were 
at one time thousands of car loads of “lost” 
freight in the railway sidings — most of them con- 
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taining perishable products, such as milk, fish, fruit 
and vegetables. 

Still another form of sabotage practiced by shop 
clerks and waiters consists of charging the 
customer too little for the goods purchased. 
High-priced articles are wrapped up instead of the 
cheaper ones really purchased. Drug clerks 
charge ridiculously small prices for the most costly 
prescriptions. Waiters in making up the dinner 
checks “‘ forget’ to include expensive items, and 
soon. Generally, of course, the customer does not 
complain. If he does, the “‘ mistake ”’ is set right. 

Recently there has been some talk of ‘‘ Con- 
structive Sabotage.’ Suppose, for example, the 
workers employed in a candy factory where adul- 
terants were used should go on strike and refuse 
to use the adulterants, compelling the manufac- 
turer to abandon adulteration and use pure mate- 
rials. That would be a distinct gain to society, 
a constructive result. The fallacy here is quite 
obvious: such a strike is in no sense to be classi- 
fied as sabotage. Otherwise, all strikes must be 
regarded as sabotage, and that would rob the 
word of definite meaning. 

Sometimes sabotage takes most amusing forms. 
In Philadelphia when some tailors went on strike 
they are said to have left behind them specially 
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made “ yardsticks ” a couple of inches short with 


all the spaces likewise altered. The cutter who 
cut garments according to his instructions, using 
these false measures was, of course, ruining ma- 
terials, and one can imagine the most ludicrous re- 
sults.1® In Italy, the railroad workers, with fine 
Italian cunning, suddenly became very “‘ good,” 
and “law-abiding.” Not for the world would a 
railway worker violate the minutest rule. Every 
rule was most scrupulously obeyed, for the first time 
in history. The result was the complete demoral- 
ization of the system. ‘There were so many rules, 
many of them long obsolete, but never repealed, 
that any attempt to carry them all out was bound 
to demoralize the system. When a train started 
nobody in the entire system could tell where it 
would end, or how long it would take to reach its 
destination. The Italian railways became the 
laughing stock of Europe. 


IV. 


It will be seen, then, that sabotage is a principle 
of action rather than a method —a principle of 
action capable of an almost infinite variety of ap- 
plications. It may involve violence, or it may be 
peaceful. It may involve destruction of property 


19 Lewis, Syndicalism and the General Strike, p. 34. 
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or it may not. It may be based on illegal acts or 
it may not. It may consist of telling lies or of 
telling the simple truth. It is therefore exceed- 
ingly difficult to formulate a satisfactory definition 
of it, clearly though we may understand its mean- 
ing. It is essentially a furtive and stealthy policy, 
practiced by individual workers, having for its 
aim the obstruction of industry and business to such 
an extent that the employers will suffer a loss of 
profits so great as to be compelled to grant the 
workers’ demands. 

It is important that we emphasize the fact that 
it is essentially a furtive policy practiced by in- 
dividual workers, though the end sought may be a 
collective end and the policy may in that sense be 
called “‘ collective.” The restriction of output by 
labor unions, where the restriction takes the form 
of a definite maximum rule, is not sabotage. Often 
such restrictions are expressed in agreements with 
employers, fixing a definite standard day’s work. 
Such agreements have long been made by some 
trade unions, and it is utterly foolish to speak of 
such limitation of output as a form of sabotage, 
though a great many Syndicalists have done so.” 

I think that no Syndicalist would include in his 
definition of sabotage murder, or acts which result 


20 Cf. Forp and Foster, Syndicalism, p. 15, for example. 
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in the destruction of human life. Practically every 
Syndicalist writer insists that such acts do not con- 
stitute sabotage. The charge of putting poison in 
food and candy has been made, but it is probably 
untrue.* Even if it were done it would hardly be 
fair to call the act one of sabotage. When a 
great French battleship was blown up and many 
lives were lost the cry of “‘ Sabotage!” went up all 
over France. Probably sabotage had nothing to 
do with it, but if it had the tragic explosion was 
not contemplated. Otherwise it could not be prop- 
erly called sabotage, but a terrible act belonging 
to another category of “direct action.” Syndi- 
calists always insist that sabotage is never aimed 


* Great consternation was caused during the strike of the 
hotel waiters in New York, January, 1913, when Joseph J. Ettor, 
of the I. W. W., was reported as making a speech which 
seemed to be an incitement to put poison in the food. In the 
New York daily papers of January 11, 1913, he is reported to 
have said at a mass meeting: 

“Tf you do have to go back under unsatisfactory conditions, 
do it with your minds made up that it is the unsafest proposi- 
tion in the world for capitalists to eat food prepared by members 
of your union.” 

Ettor, of course, immediately claimed that he was misquoted 
and denied using the words ascribed to him. His friends, how- 
ever, claimed that, while he used the words, he meant simply to 
urge the waiters and cooks to make the food unpalatable by us- 
ing too much salt or pepper, and so on. Of course, that would 
hardly make eating such food the “unsafest proposition in the 
world.” It might be unpleasant to eat over-seasoned food, but 
hardly so dangerous as Ettor’s reported speech threatened. 
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at human life. To place dynamite under a rail- 
road train or a factory in which people are work- 
ing, and to cause loss of life is not an act of sa- 
botage. 

And yet, it must be confessed that it is well-nigh 
impossible to wholly separate some forms of 
sabotage from the destruction of human life. Cut- 
ting signal wires on a railway, or placing cement 
in switches, is likely enough to lead to fatal acci- 
dents. So much seems evident. Confusing a 
railway service would seem to be courting terrible 
catastrophes and great loss of life. It is a terri- 
ble and dangerous game to play at least.?+ 

The most amazing thing about the practice of 


21 The Industrial Worker, published at Spokane, Wash., in 
its issue of December 26, 1912, says: 

“Sabotage may mean the driving of spikes into the logs or 
even into the trees. Some uncivilized loggers have threatened 
to drive one twenty-penny spike a day for every nickel that is 
cut from their wages. Terrible! No good, honest, Christian, 
gentlemanly logger would do anything like that. It isn’t good 
for the mill saws.” 

Commenting upon this the National ‘Socialist, of Washington, 
D. C., in its issue of January 4, 1913, calls attention to the 
danger to human life involved in the policy. It says: 

“A saw running against a “twenty-penny spike” would cer- 
tainly go into shivers. At the same time, it would probably kill 
the man who tended the saw. And why not carry the idea out 
and wreck a train when the owning corporation would not grant 
concessions? ‘There is really no difference, except the unimpor- 
tant fact that more people would be killed in wrecking the train 
than in wrecking the saw.” 
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sabotage is the extent to which it can be practiced, 
the large number of individuals who can partici- 
pate in a campaign of sabotage. Haywood cites 
with apparent approval an illustration of this. He 
is describing the confusion on the French railroads 
as a result of the mixing up of freight orders, al- 
ready described, and says: 


“That this was the systematic work of the railroaders 
there is no question, because a package addressed to Merle, 
one of the editors of La Guerre Sociale, now occupying a 
cell in the Prison of the Saint, was marked with an inscrip- 
tion on the corner ‘ Sabotagers, please note address.’ ‘This 
package went through post haste.” 2 


Then, having made his point, Haywood adds a 
remark which artlessly exposes a great weakness 
of the whole policy of sabotage and the manner in 
which Syndicalism finds itself powerless. He con- 
tinues: 


“Tt worked so well that some of the merchants began 
using the name of La Guerre Sociale to have their pack- 
ages immediately delivered. It was necessary for the man- 
agers to threaten to sue them unless they refrained from 
using the name of the paper for railroad purposes.” *8 


What a confession of the weakness of the Syn- 


22 The General Strike, by WiLt1AM D. Haywoob, pp. 10-11- 
33 Idem. Italics mine.— J. S. 
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dicalist method this resort to the much-maligned 
“helpless and impotent State” makes, after all! 
What a pathetic collapse of the pretentious Syndi- 
calist pride! 


V. 


I have tried to give a perfectly fair and clear 
account of sabotage — just what it is, how it is 
practiced and how it came to be adopted by the 
Syndicalists as one of their chief weapons. I pro- 
pose now to set forth with equal plainness the rea; 
sons which lead me to reject it root and branch as 
a weapon of my class. In the autograph album 
of a visitor to the Socialist Party Convention at 
Indianapolis I wrote, ‘“‘ Once I believed in sa- 
botage, now I’m against it.” Here I shall set 
forth the reasons for the changed view. I shall 
write, not as a theorist, but as one having expe- 
rience. My opposition to sabotage is based upon 
an intimate personal knowledge. 

In the report of MM. Pouget and Delassale to 
the Toulouse Congress of the Confédération Geén- 
érale du Travail, to which reference has already 
been made, occurs the following paragraph: 


“The boycott and its indispensable complement, sabot- 
age, furnishes us with an effective means of resistance 
which — while awaiting the day when the workingmen 
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will be sufficiently strong to emancipate themselves com- 
pletely — will permit us to stand our ground against the 
exploitation of which we are the victims.” ** 


My own view is that sabotage is not an effective 
weapon of working class warfare, and that its use 
can only postpone ‘“‘the day when the working- 
men will be sufficiently strong to emancipate them- 
selves completely,” and that view I base upon the 
facts of history. I am not opposed to sabotage 
because of any love of “‘ law and order,” or because 
of any regard for the “‘rights of property.” 
None of these things is particularly sacred to me, 
none of them is one thousandth part as dear to 
me as the emancipation of my class. If the class 
to which I belong could be set free from exploita- 
tion by violation of the laws made by the master 
class, by open rebellion, by seizing the property of 
the rich, by setting the torch to a few buildings, or 
by the summary execution of a few members of the 
possessing class, I hope that the courage to share 
in the work would be mine. I should pray for 
the courage and the hardness of heart necessary. 
It is not, then, because of a lack of revolutionary 
will that I oppose sabotage and the appeal to other 
violent methods, but because I believe that they 


24 PouceT, Le Sabotage, pp. 15-16. 
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can only leave my class more hopelessly enslaved 
than ever. It is not that I would be careful not 
to harm the masters of bread and life and to 
preserve their property, but because I would 
not destroy the morale of any class as a fighting 
force. 

And that is precisely what sabotage does. It 
destroys the moral force of the proletariat and un- 
fits it for the great struggle. It weakens the sense 
of class solidarity already developed. It places 
the crucial and critical events of the struggle once 
more in the hands of individuals, not of the mass. 
When we practiced Ca’ Canny in England the em- 
ployers were at first staggered. [hey did not 
know how to deal with such a method of attack, 
but they soon discovered a way. First came the 
agents provocateurs, the individuals who came 
into the unions and urged always violence and 
more violence.2> Then came the spies. The 
unions were beset by all sorts of shady characters. 
In the seaport where I lived the local branch of 


25 Precisely the same thing happened in France. There has 
hardly been a strike in recent years in which agents provocateurs 
have not been discovered. The Premier revealed the fact that 
Ricordeau, who led the quarrymen to violence at Draveil was 
in the pay of the Government at the time. When he was sum- 
moned to the Bourse du Travail to answer the charge, Ricordeau 
failed to appear. See account of the incident in the Labour 
Leader (London), November 24, 1911. 
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the Dockers’ Union was full of them. ‘The most 
active men found themselves on the “ blacklist.” 
But that was not all. The spirit of solidarity, 
which had existed was utterly destroyed. 

Under the circumstances, it was impossible for 
the members to trust one another. The conscious- 
ness that spies and informers were in the organiza- 
tion led to secretiveness and distrust. “Then, too, 
incriminations and recriminations were rife. The 
very nature of Ca’ Canny invited this. It was so 
easy to charge that an individual was not in good 
faith working at reduced speed, but rather “ rush- 
ing the job”’; it was so difficult either to prove or 
disprove such a charge as to be well-nigh impos- 
sible. Within a short time the union was utterly 
demoralized by internecine strife. 

Moreover, Ca’ Canny, or sabotage, appeared 
within the union. Members of the union began 
to practice Ca’ Canny to obtain their own way with- 
in the organization. This was a result of our prop- 
aganda which had not been foreseen, obvious as 
it appears in retrospect. Too late, we discovered 
one of the oldest laws of the psychology of popu- 
lar movements, the law that the policy adopted in 
the struggle against the common foe inevitably ap- 
pears in the internal conflicts of the movement. 
‘Leach men and women in the labor moyement to 
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practice sabotage in the fight against their em- 
ployers and it will not be long before they will 
practice sabotage within their own organizations 
to obtain factional or personal ends. Union men 
who practice sabotage against the employer to 
gain the ends of the union will sooner or later prac- 
tice sabotage within the union to gain their own 
ends. A contempt for the will of the majority is 
developed, for “‘ sabotage is peculiarly the weapon 
of the rebel minority.” 2° 

In opposing sabotage, the Socialist Party is op- 
posing that which menaces its own existence as a 
party of the working class. It is evident to all 
who have given the matter careful attention that 
already the Syndicalist element within the party 
has carried the practice of sabotage inside the 
party, the obstruction of the work of the party and 
the impairment of its efficiency, as a party, very far. 

At a meeting of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the party held in May, 1912, William D. 
Haywood, a member of the committee and one of 
the leaders of the I. W. W., declared that one of 
the chief functions of the latter organization was 
“the creation of situations for the Socialist Party 
to meet.” He was referring to the ‘Free 
Speech” fights of the I. W. W. at San Diego and 


26 Forp and Foster, of. cit, p. 17. 
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elsewhere, for which the Socialists were called up- 
on to raise big funds, a task which absorbed a 
great deal of the party’s energy. ‘The significance 
of the declaration was unmistakable: the I. W. W. 
was to create critical situations and divert the major 
part of the energies of the Socialist Party from 
political action to the work of fighting the battles 
of the I. W. W. Sabotage within the party could 
hardly go further than that! 

So far I have spoken of those visible evils re- 
sulting from sabotage which haye come within the 
sphere of my own observation. There remains 
yet another danger to be faced, a danger which 
would seem to be of especial importance to the Syn- 
dicalist who looks to the labor union to become the 
unit of the new social and industrial organization. 
Can you build a sound and stable structure of rot- 
ten materials? In other words, can you first de- 
moralize the workers, train them to work ineff- 
ciently and to practice deceit, year after year, 
possibly for generations, without destroying their 
capacity for sound citizenship in the new social or- 
der? By sabotage the technical efficiency of the 
producers is impaired, together with their reliance 
upon collective or mass action in the struggle. 
Resort to the individual act is given a new sanction 
at the expense of collective action. Surely, this is 
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weakening the human material of which the Co- 
operative Commonwealth is to be built! 

The most thoughtful of the Syndicalists have 
seen these dangers most clearly. Men like Sorel 
and Berth have vigorously opposed sabotage as a 
reactionary method, destructive of the most hope- 
ful elements in the working class. ‘Thus, Sorel 
says: 


“ Socialism will inherit not only the utensils which have 
been created by capitalism and the science which has been 
developed by technical codperation, but also that power of 
codperating which has been developed by a long factory- 
life in such a way as to get the best out of the time, 
strength and skill given.” He points out that sabotage 
destroys or greatly impairs this heritage and therefore 
“does not at all tend to direct the workers in the path of 
emancipation.” 27 


Sabotage is not a weapon of the class-conscious 
proletariat. Rather is it the weapon of the slum 
proletariat, ‘‘ that passively rotting mass thrown 
off by the lowest layers of old society,” to quote 
Marx, whose conditions of life especially fit it 
“ for the part of a bribed tool of reactionary in- 
trigue.” 8 ‘This was clearly shown by Kautsky 

27 G. SoreEL, Le Syndicalisme revolutionnaire, an article in Le 


Mouvement Socialiste, November, 1905. 
28 Communist Manifesto. 
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in a letter published in the New York Call.2° The 


class-conscious wage-earners, because of their sense 
of class solidarity, reject the individual struggle 
against property and depend more and more upon 
mass action. The master class fears only this 
mass action, and to head it off sends its agents into 
the unions to preach individual action in all its 
forms, including sabotage and riot. 


29 See Appendix V, p. 226. 
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qT 


HE existence of a vigorous Syndicalist 
agitation is a challenge to the Socialist 
movement. It inevitably gives rise to 

certain grave questions which no thoughtful Social- 
ist can ignore or regard with indifference. For 
example: Is Syndicalism destined to become a 
permanent part of the revolutionary movement of 
the proletariat, or is it merely a temporary phase 
of the development of the movement? —Is it 
likely to make a successful appeal to the organized 
proletariat of those nations in which the class con- 
sciousness of the workers is most developed and 
the working-class organization the most advanced? 
— Will the success of Syndicalism hasten or retard 
the realization of the Socialist ideal ? — What atti- 
tude must the Socialist political movement adopt 
toward the Syndicalist agitation? 

Obviously, such questions as these are not to be 
categorically disposed of. Dogmatic replies to 
most questions of this sort are as vain as indiffer- 
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ence to them. Our best and profoundest answers 
to most of the foregoing questions must be con- 
ditional and not absolute. It would be foolish to 
deny the possibility of Syndicalism becoming a 
fixed and permanent form of proletarian warfare, 
for instance, though our most candid and serious 
investigation and study may lead us to believe it 
improbable and to expect the Syndicalist agitation 
to lose its aggressiveness and become merged in 
the general proletarian struggle. History is full 
of warnings against the futility and folly of dog- 
matism upon questions to which only the test of 
Time can give reliable and authentic answers. 
Bismarck declared that the Socialist movement 
could never take root and flourish in the political 
and intellectual life of Germany. Gladstone made 
a similar declaration concerning the impossibility 
of Socialism in England. Each regarded as a 
whim, a temporary phase of popular temper, what 
has become the most vital force in the life of two 
great modern nations. The nonconformity of 
the Wesleys and their co-laborers was likewise re- 
garded as a mere temporary aberration, but, like 
Socialism, it assumed a permanent place in the life 
of the world. 

And yet, those who expect to see the tide of 
Syndicalist agitation subside have on their side the 
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witness of history to the fact that Syndicalism is 
in all respects similar to numerous storms of popu- 
lar agitation which, at various times, have arisen to 
alarm the world and then gradually subsided. As 
we have seen, the specific doctrines of the Syndi- 
calists have been made the basis of great agitations 
at various times during the past eighty years, be- 
ginning with Robert Owen. And its particular 
and distinctive methods, its contempt for parlia- 
mentary efforts and its reliance upon strikes, in- 
surrections and other forms of “‘ direct action” 
are just as old, and have appeared just as often. 
There is nothing in the present Syndicalist agita- 
tion to suggest that it is likely to be more perma- 
nent than any of its predecessors; there is no phase 
of Syndicalism to-day that is new, upon which one 
might base either the hope or the unwilling belief 
that at last the ideals and methods of Robert 
Owen, Pierre J. Proudhon, Feargus O’Connor and 
Michael Bakunin have become firmly rooted in the 
proletarian movement. 

I know that there are some who think that the 
basis for such a hope or belief is afforded by the 
tremendous strength of the present day Syndical- 
ist movement, the number of those who shout its 
shibboleths and avow their belief in its principles 
and practices. For such a view history offers no 
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support whatever. Those who are thus impressed 
by the numerical strength of the present agitation 
must be unfamiliar with the history of similar 
movements of the past. [hey must be unfamiliar 
with the fact that, having regard to the time, the 
essential principles of modern Syndicalism have 
a much smaller following to-day than they had four 
score years ago or than they had sixty-five years 
ago. Nowhere in the world to-day, so far as I 
know, have the Syndicalists anything like the fol- 
lowing that Owen had in 1834 or that the Chartists 
had in 1842 and 1848. Of course, it may be ob- 
jected that Chartism was primarily a movement to 
obtain the franchise and other political rights, 
not an economic movement like Syndicalism. To 
some extent, that objection is justified. It cannot 
be urged against Owenism, however, which was in 
all respects identical with the Syndicalism of to-day. 
And even the Chartist movement was at bottom a 
movement for economic emancipation. More- 
over, from 1839 to its collapse in 1849 its chief 
policies were identical with the main policies of 
modern Syndicalism. 

Exaggeration of the strength of popular move- 
ments is common and universal. The clamorous 
agitation in which they must indulge, and the ex- 
citement they create, lead to this. Bernard Shaw 
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has told in an amusing way how a few Socialist 
journalists in England in the early eighteen- 
eighties convinced a great part of the British pub- 
lic that a formidable movement was already men- 
acing the existing social order, when in fact there 
were very few Socialists in England. The strength 
of the International Workingmen’s Association 
was likewise vastly overestimated. So it is with 
Syndicalism. No real measure of its strength 
seems possible at present, but we do know that 
only a very small minority of the workers, even in 
France, can be said to be intelligently and definitely 
committed to the policies of revolutionary Syndi- 
calism. The Confédération Générale du Travail 
embraces little more than half of the labor unions 
of France, and its total membership is far less than 
one-half of the total number of organized workers. 
In 1910 there were 5,260 labor unions in France, 
3,012 of which were in the Confédération. ‘There 
were 977,350 organized workers of which only 
357,814 belonged to the Confédération.1 The 
total number of organized workers is a pitiful 
minority of the working class, and of that minor- 
ity the Confédération is itself a minority 

And that minority, the Confédération, is not by 
any means solid in its adherence to the revolution- 


1Levine, The Labor Movement in France, p. 181. 
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ary ideals and policies which we have outlined and 
discussed. It is well-known that a minority of the 
members of the Confédération determine its poli- 
cies. The Confédération is made up of a large 
number of very small local unions, some federa- 
tions of local unions, and the Bourses du Travail, 
or labor exchanges, which are found in nearly all 
cities and supported by subsidies from municipal 
funds. Now, each constituent member of the Con- 
fédération has one vote and oneonly. Thusa small 
group of Anarchists can form a local union, join 
the Confédération and exercise just as much elec- 
toral power in the organization as a big union of 
hundreds of members. At the Marseilles Con- 
gress, in 1908, the glovemakers were represented 
by five unions claiming a total membership of 500 
members. Therefore they had five votes for 500 
members. But the miners were represented by 
thirty-five unions claiming a total membership of 
40,000, and had accordingly thirty-five votes. 
The building trades also claimed 40,000 members, 
but had 336 unions and as many votes. So long 
as these conditions prevail the determined minor- 
ity, composed largely of Anarchists, will rule. It 
is unlikely, however, that the large unions will 
permit the small unions to exert this undue in- 
fluence in the organization very much longer. 
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Once that system is replaced by a system of pro- 
portional representation the labor movement in 
France will, in all probability, enter upon a phase 
of development analogous to that which has char- 
acterized the British and German movements, and 
draw much closer to the political Socialist move- 
ment. Of course, the Syndicalists are bitterly op- 
posed to all forms of proportional representation, 
as they are to democracy in general. 

For the reasons already given, and the further 
reason that all labor movements, born as they are 
in times of conflict and oppression, begin with ex- 
tremely radical tendencies and become more and 
more opportunistic as they develop strength, I have 
reached the conclusion that the Syndicalist move- 
ment will either pass away, its main theories and 
policies becoming the subject of periodical agita- 
tion, or will be greatly modified, until its present 
distinctive characteristics, which alienate it from 
the rest of the working-class movement are given 
up, and it becomes part and parcel of the great 
movement struggling equally on the political and 
economic fields. 


II. 


Sweeping generalizations concerning the rela- 
tion of national temperaments to a movement like 
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Syndicalism are easily made, and as treacherous 
as they are easy. It is easy to ascribe Syndicalism 
to the special temperament of the people of France, 
Italy and Spain, the three countries in which it 
has acquired its greatest strength. Such a psycho- 
logical explanation overlooks the fact that, at times 
not remote, it has appealed equally to the English 
mind and acquired great strength while the rest of 
the world was, on the whole, indifferent to it. To- 
day the British worker is little influenced by Syndi- 
calism. Are we to ascribe this change to a corre- 
sponding change in those fundamental qualities of 
mind and spirit which we call ‘‘ temperament,” or 
to a changed viewpoint which reflects great 
changes in actual conditions? The Germany of 
1848 and the England of 1848 were not less rev- 
olutionary — using that word in the popular sense 
— than was the France of 1848. The Marseil- 
laise was as popular in London and Manchester, 
Berlin and Cologne as it was in Paris or Lyons. 
‘““ Bread or Revolution! ” was the cry in England. 
“To arms! To the barricades!’ was the cry 
in Germany. If nowadays these excitements are 
less common in Germany and England than in 
France, Italy, Spain and the South American Re- 
publics, it is not due to “ temperament,” but to the 
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fact that in Germany and England conditions due 
to industrial development, and the experience of 
more than sixty years, have led to a general aban- 
donment of the ancient methods of revolutionary 
action in favor of methods which demand greater 
self-discipline and restraint and better organiza- 
tion. 

What is frequently spoken of as the incitement 
of French and Italian temperament is in reality a 
limitation imposed by the weakness of the prole- 
tariat in those countries; their lack of effective or- 
ganization. What is regarded as daring is in 
reality very often mere desperation. Of course, 
the French and Italian Syndicalists use their “ tem- 
perament ” to hide their weakness. ‘‘ We have 
no organization, but we have a temperament,” 
they say. At the International Congress at Stutt- 
gart, in 1907, Karl Legien, the leader of the Ger- 
man trade unions, brusquely swept this little vanity 
aside and declared: ‘‘ It is not with temperament 
that one fights the employer. As soon as the 
French have an actual trade union organization 
they will cease discussing blindly the General 
Strike, direct action and sabotage.” 

Greulich, the heroic veteran of Switzerland, so 
long the friend of Marx, pointed to the same les- 
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son, that direct action in general and the General 
Strike in particular are methods which belong to 
the period of infantile weakness: 


“Where the unions have acquired a sure power and 
a certain vitality, the General Strike is considered by 
the workers as a Utopia. 

“The General Strike is a childish fancy of poorly or- 
ganized workers. ‘The English workers lived in this 
dream from about 1830-1840, and they made many 
times remarkable attempts to realize this dream — at- 
tempts compared with which the ‘ General Strike’ of to- 
day is but child’s play. They covered entire industrial 
centers, and stopped work in all the factories and mines. 
The revolutionary energy was not lacking in them, 
where they met with resistance: they besieged factories 
and set fire to them; they fought valiantly with police 
and the military. And if the General Strike had been 
really a decisive power, England would not have had 
enough soldiers to render herself the master.” 


Here in America the Syndicalism of the I. W. 
W. makes its greatest progress among that section 
of our proletariat which has not yet acquired the 
franchise, and which hails from those European 
countries in which the labor movement is weak. 
Their conception of revolutionary action is primi- 
tive and undeveloped. They are French, Italian, 
Spanish or Swiss, seeing things from the view- 
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point of their respective nationalities. Let them 
acquire citizenship, a larger knowledge of our in- 
stitutions and the control which through them the 
proletariat may exercise over the economic organi- 
zation of society, and they will be largely lost to 
the I. W. W., or will effectually modify its poli- 
cies. 

In a word, the Syndicalist movement is Utopian; 
its aim and the methods of attaining its realiza- 
tion do not correspond to the realities of 
modern industrial and political life but are de- 
ductions from abstract principles. In countries 
where, as in France, Italy and Spain, industrial- 
ism is a full century behind, the Syndicalist 
movement can maintain a greater degree of 
vigor and virility than would be possible in 
England, Germany or America. But let the 
industrial development of France, Italy, Spain 
or similar countries be accelerated as was that of 
Germany after 1871 and, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, the labor movement in those countries 
will develop better and more stable forms of or- 
ganization, not dependent upon temperament but 
upon power and discipline and material resources. 
What seems to me to be the logical interpretation 
of the history of modern proletarian movements 
is that Syndicalism is dangerous, not because it 
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has any chance of becoming the dominant form of 
labor organization in those nations in which the 
class consciousness of the workers is most devel- 
oped and the working-class organization the most 
advanced, but because it is likely to be the means 
of maintaining a division in the fighting force of 
the proletariat and weakening it in the struggle to 
achieve its emancipation. 


III. 


Even if the Syndicalist movement could com- 
pletely achieve its goal, its triumph would not be 
at all the realization of the Socialist ideal. Own- 
ership and control of the industries by the workers 
actually engaged in them is a very different ideal 
from the socialization of industry, its ownership,,~ 
and control by society democratically organized. 
Whether we think of the ownership and control 
of all industry by one vast union of workers with 
centralized authority, or of a series of local in- 
dustrial unions owning and controlling local in- 
dustries, it is difficult to see how an industrial 
hierarchy is to be avoided, the workers occupying 
strategic positions in the industrial organism be- 
coming a privileged class. Are there not large 
social interests involved in all industry, or nearly 
all, which the workers cannot be expected, as 
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workers, to adequately guard? The workers en- 
gaged in transportation, for example, can have no 
claim to the exclusive control of the means of 
transportation. ‘The citizens as a whole have 
vastly important interests at stake, interests which 
cannot be safeguarded except by the representa- 
tion of the community as such in the management. 
No amount of quibbling, it seems to me, can hide 
the fact that the present Syndicalist ideal falls far 
short of the Socialist ideal in its recognition of our 
ever-increasing interdependence. 

Let us suppose, however, that this difficulty, 
which the Syndicalists have nowhere treated with 
the seriousness its importance deserves, could be 
satisfactorily surmounted; let us even grant that 
the Syndicalists would so manage industry as to 
obviate every difficulty and do exact justice to all, 
there would remain still problems of infinite im- 
portance, not arising from the management of in- 
dustry but from the mere association of people in 
particular areas, in other words, vast social 
problems for the solution of which industrial ca- 
pacity — even admitting the unions to possess a 
monopoly of that —is in no sense a preparation. 

Of course, the assumption that the labor union 
is by its very nature the proper unit of social gov- 
ernment and administration is itself open to the 
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most serious question. What preparation does 
labor union activity afford for such an important 
role? To be absolutely candid about it, the very 
nature of the labor union, the work it must per- 
form in present society, tends to unfit it for the 
part the Syndicalists would impose upon it. Its 
work is critical and destructive. It does not con- 
cern itself with the constructive work of industrial 
organization and management. It is in this re- 
spect very different from the codperative associa- 
tion which actually deals with the problems of the 
eficient organization and management of indus- 
try. If experience and preparation mean any- 
thing at all, the codperative associations are far 
better fitted to assume the management and di- 
rection of actual industry than are the labor unions. 

But, let us not press these unsolved problems 
of Syndicalism home with too much emphasis. 
We must bear in mind that Syndicalist specula- 
tions concerning the social organization of the 
future, like similar speculations by Socialists, are 
not to be regarded too seriously. As in all fore- 
casts, there is the great element of individual de- 
sire, a factor which the realities of social evolution 
will treat with scant respect. Even if the Syndi- 
calist should ultimately be vindicated in so far 
that the labor union of to-day assumes a new func- 
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tion and becomes the unit of the social and eco- 
nomic organization of a new society, the germ of 
the ideal commonwealth, which seems to me to be 
most unlikely,? it is probable that social safe- 
guards, limitations of power, checks now un- 
dreamed of will be devised to conserve the social 
interests. 

There is yet another sense in which, as I see it, 
the Syndicalist movement is bound to stop far 
short of the Socialist goal. The emphasis it 
places upon the strike and upon economic gains 
as opposed to social gains achieved by legislation, 
dooms the movement to what may be termed eco- 
nomic opportunism. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, the I. W. W. in this country is already 
weakened by this inevitable tendency to economic 
opportunism. Fach strike won, though the gain 
be only a few cents a week, or a trivial shortening 
of hours, is hailed as a great “ victory”’ and an 
inspiration to struggle for further “ victories” 
elsewhere. By an irresistible process the move- 
ment uses its victories as tests of its growth; they 
become its criteria. The ultimate goal is lost 

2 Of course, I do not question the possibility of the unions as- 
suming quite extensive and important administrative functions. 
I have discussed the subject at length in my Applied Socialism, 


Chapter V, to which the reader is referred for my views on the 
point in question. 
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sight of, or at least obscured. Just as political 
opportunism, against which the Syndicalist rails, 
leads to the glorification of electoral success, so 
that to obtain and hold parliamentary power be- 
comes an immediate purpose so vast as to obscure 
the goal, the means becoming the end, so the eco- 
nomic opportunism which threatens Syndicalism, 
leads to the over emphasis of wage increases and 
forgetfulness of the original purpose, the destruc- 
tion of the wage system itself. If it be true that 
a party which pins its faith to reform legislation, 
and devotes its energies to passing such legislation, 
becomes a party of reform, degenerates and loses 
its revolutionary temper, it is equally true that a 
movement which pins its faith to economic action, 
and devotes its energies to securing immediate 
material gains by means of such action, tends to 
become wholly occupied with immediate ends and 
to lose sight of the revolutionary goal. Upon 
this rock the great economic movements of the past 
have split. The tendency of Syndicalism to de- 
generate to the level of the most conservative 
labor unionism will, I predict, become more and 
more marked with every successful strike. 


IV. 
What, then, should be the Socialist attitude to- 
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ward Syndicalism? ‘That question can best be 
answered by setting forth the position of the great 
international Socialist movement and comparing it 
with the position of the Syndicalists. Perhaps no 
better statement of the Socialist position was ever 
made than the brief declaration of principles 
adopted by the International Socialist Congress at 
Paris, in 1900, with practical unanimity, only one 
vote being cast against it. The statement reads: 


“The modern proletariat is a necessary result of the 
capitalist organization of production. For the capitalist 
organization of production depends on having an object 
for exploitation, and it finds this in the enslaved working 
class, without economic or political independence. The 
liberation of this class can come only in opposition to those 
who support the capitalist organization of production 
(which, by the way, from its own inherent characteristics, 
is tending toward the socialization of production). Con- 
sequently, there is but one course open to the proletariat, 
and that is, as a class to oppose the capitalists. 

“Social Democracy has taken upon itself the task of 
organizing the proletariat into an army ready for the social 
war, and it must, therefore, above all else, ensure that the 
working classes become conscious of their class interests 
and of their strength. ‘To this end it must adopt every 
possible measure, and advocate every possible reform, In 
particular, the Congress would suggest participation in 
political life, the demand for universal suffrage, the organ- 
ization of the working classes in political, trade union and 
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codperative groups, workingmen’s educational societies, 
and so forth. 

“The Congress calls upon Socialists in all countries to 
see to it that all these forms, at one and the same time 
educational agencies and weapons for the fight, shall 
everywhere work together hand-in-hand. In this way, the 
power of the working classes will gradually grow, until 
eventually it will be enabled to deprive the middle classes 
of their economic and political influence, and to socialize 
the means of production.” 


This statement makes clear what I venture to 
call the four cardinal points of Socialist policy, to 
wit: 

1. The goal toward which we strive is the 
socialization of the instruments of production and 
the abolition of class rule. 

2. The inherent characteristics of capitalist 
production force it in the direction of the goal. 

3. Nevertheless, the realization of the goal 
can only come as a result of the conscious warfare 
of the proletariat. 

4. The struggle of the proletariat must com- 
prehend three methods — political action, that is, 
parliamentary action, trade unionism and coépera- 
tion. 

It is quite evident that the Socialist movement 
cannot be limited to parliamentary action alone. 
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There may have been at one period a disposition 
to advocate political action only and to belittle and 
discourage trade unionism and codéperation, but 
that attitude is no longer much in evidence any- 
where. The great growth of trade unionism and 
cooperation in the leading industrial countries has 
brought the movement the practical assurance that 
these forms of action do not limit or weaken the 
political struggle, but greatly strengthen it. The 
three methods admirably supplement each other 
and the Socialist movement is most successful in 
those countries in which the three are blended. 
But, while the Socialist movement is not merely 
political and parliamentary, it is of necessity 
a political and parliamentary movement. Every- 
where the recognized policy of the Socialist 
movement emphasizes participation in parliamen- 
tary and political action as the primary need and 
duty of the working class. That was settled at 
the International Congress held at Zurich, in 
1893, when a resolution was passed, making “ par- 
ticipation in legislation and parliamentary activ- 
ity’? a condition of eligibility to representation 
at all future congresses, a condition of equal im- 
portance with the belief in ‘“ social ownership and 
socialized production.” The resolution declares 
that only those may participate in the congresses 
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of the international movement who can meet the 
following conditions: 


“1, Representatives of all bodies that are striving to 
replace the capitalist order of private ownership and 
private production by social ownership and socialized pro- 
duction, and that look upon participation in legislation 
and parliamentary activity as necessary means to achieve 
that end. 

“2. All trade union organizations which, although 
they may not themselves take part in the political strug- 
gle, yet realize the necessity of that struggle. Anarchists 
are thus excluded.” 


At the London Congress in 1896 a vigorous at- 
tempt was made to rescind this resolution and to 
seat the Anarchists. A great deal was made of 
the “intolerance” of the position taken at Zurich. 
The Anarchists were excluded, however, and since 
that time the matter has been regarded as settled. 
There is hardly a dissenting voice raised in the 
movement nowadays against the continuance of 
the policy established by the Zurich and London 
Congresses. Scant attention would be paid to-day 
to any demand for the readmission of the Anarch- 
ists. Naturally, what applies to the interna- 
tional congresses applies equally to the national 
movements themselves; the profession of Anarch- 
ist opinions, disbelief in political action in the 
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parliamentary sense of that term, disqualifies the 
person holding such views from being a member 
of the Socialist Party in any country. 

Our position toward the Anarchists is necessa- 
rily one of unrelenting hostility and open warfare. 
It is a fundamental article of our Socialist faith 
that the proletariat must participate in legislation 
and parliamentary activity in order to emancipate 
itself. The Anarchist wants merely to destroy 
the power of the State, while the Socialist wants 
to acquire that power and use it. 

Now, it does not matter that the Anarchist 
label is removed from the characteristic policies of 
Anarchism and a new label attached to them. 
Antagonism to parliamentary action is the same 
anti-Socialist policy whether labeled Anarchist or 
Syndicalist. Exclusive reliance upon “‘ direct ac- 
tion’’ is the same evil from our point of view 
whether urged by a Malatesta or a John Most 
in the name of Anarchism, by a Labriola or a La- 
gardelle in the name of Syndicalism or by a Hay- 
wood or a Trautman in the name of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. Whatever philosophical 
elements the Syndicalist movement contains which 
are foreign to Anarchism, one thing is quite cer- 
tain, namely, that its practical policies are purely 
Anarchistic and anti-Socialist. 
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The existence of the Socialist Party is menaced 
by the presence within its ranks of fundamentally 
antagonistic elements, whose propaganda for direct 
action and against parliamentary action and legis- 
lation is more dangerous to it than any of the 
forces which are arrayed against it on the outside. 
There are some words of Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
uttered as a warning against political compromises 
for the sake of vote-getting, which seem to me to 
apply with equal force to the dangers of compro- 
mise with Anarchistic schismatics for the sake of 
a delusive formal ‘‘ unity’ and a mistaken “ toler- 
ance?” 

“The enemy who comes to us with open visor 
we face with a smile; to set our feet upon his neck 
is mere play for us. The stupidly brutal acts of 
violence of police politicians, the outrages of anti- 
Socialist laws, penitentiary bills —these only 
arouse feelings of pitying contempt; the enemy, 
however, that reaches out the hand to us for a 
political alliance, and intrudes himself upon us as 
a friend and a brother,—him and him alone 
have we to fear. 

“Our fortress can withstand every assault — 
it cannot be stormed nor taken from us by siege 
— it can only fall when we ourselves open the 
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doors to the enemy and take him into our ranks 
as a fellow comrade.” 3 

As I see it, then, there is just as much danger 
to the Socialist movement in a compromise with 
Anarchism in its Syndicalist guise as in a com- 
promise with capitalistic political parties. In 
either case, we sell our birthright for a miserable 
mess of pottage. Not only is it our right as 
Socialists to demand an unqualified acceptance of 
the principle of political action as a condition of 
membership in the Socialist movement, but that 
is also our duty, unpleasant though it may at 
times become. Nor can we accept equivocal 
phrases and permit men to belong to our organiza- 
tion just because they are willing to affirm belief 
in “ political action,” when we know that by politi- 
cal action they mean something quite other than 
the term means to us. To paralyze government 
by means of a great strike or uprising is frequently 
the conception, and the only conception, covered 
by the term “political action” as used by our 
shamefaced Syndicalist friends. Of course, that 
is the merest subterfuge. By political action we 
mean, in the language of the National Constitu- 


3 No Compromise, No Political Trading, by WILHELM LIEB- 
KNECHT, 
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tion of the Socialist Party, ‘‘ participation in elec- 
tions for public office and practical legislative and 
administrative work along the lines of the Social- 
ist Party platform.”’ Only those who can give 
loyal and unequivocal assent to political action so 
defined can have any rational claim to a place in 
the Socialist ranks. 

Yet it would be folly of the worst type to sup- 
pose that mere exclusion of the Syndicalists from 
the party ranks will solve the problem. ‘That is 
a necessary step, but it is only a step. It is more 
important still to exclude the causes of the despair 
of political action which breeds Syndicalism. 
That which leads more than anything else to the 
development of Syndicalist tendencies in the polit- 
ical movement is that form of political opportun- 
ism which in its eagerness for immediate reforms, 
or for electoral power, loses the revolutionary 
vision and with it the revolutionary temper and 
aim. 

To be at once vigorous and faithful in the pur- 
suit of the revolutionary goal and effective in the 
present struggle for immediate gains, that is the 
ideal which the political Socialist movement must 
set before itself and strive to realize. Too often, 
as in the case of the British Labor Party, for ex- 
ample, political opportunism leads to a policy of 
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mere reform. Perhaps, after all, the greatest 
antidote to Syndicalism will be found to be the in- 
fusion of the political Socialist movement with 
greater daring. Better a small parliamentary 
group which dares to fight than a large parlia- 
mentary delegation which is anxious most of all to 
maintain its reputation for sobriety of judgment, 
practicality and sweet reasonableness. If the Syn- 
dicalist agitation leads to the inspiration of the 
Socialist parties of the world with a larger audac- 
ity, without destroying the patience and capacity 
to wage the immediate struggle for reform, it will 
have done much to condone the evil it has 
wrought. 

For the Socialist in politics a degree of audacity 
and daring that is almost sublime is essential. 
His motto might well be the historic saying of 
Danton, De l’audace, encore de l’audace, et ton- 
jours de l’audace! 
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APPENDIX I 


THE “ PREAMBLE” OF THE I. W. W. 


At the first convention of the Industrial Workers 
of the World, June, 1905, the declaration of prin- 
ciples adopted laid stress on the equal necessity 
of working-class union in the political and eco- 
nomic fight, as will be seen from the 


ORIGINAL I. W. W. PREAMBLE: 


“The working class and the employing class have noth- 
ing in common. ‘There can be no peace so long as hunger 
and want are found among millions of working people and 
the few, who make up the employing class, have all the 
good things of life. 

“ Between these two classes a struggle must go on until 
all the toilers come together on the political, as well as on 
the industrial field, and take and hold that which they pro- 
duce by their labor through an economic organization of 
the working class, without affiliation with any political 
party. 

“The rapid gathering of wealth and the centering of 
the management of industries into fewer and fewer hands 
make the trade unions unable to cope with the ever-grow- 
ing power of the employing class, because the trades unions 
foster a state of things which allows one set of workers to 
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be pitted against another set of workers in the same in- 
dustry, thereby helping defeat one another in wage wars. 
The trades unions aid the employing class to mislead the 
workers into the belief that the working class have interests 
in common with their employers. 

“These sad conditions can be changed and the interests 
of the working class upheld only by an organization 
formed in such a way that all its members in any one 
industry, or in all industries, if necessary, cease work 
whenever a strike or lockout is on in any department 
thereof, thus making an injury to one an injury to all.” 


At the second convention, September, 1906, the 
Preamble was amended and all emphasis on the 
need for political action omitted. Greater stress 
was laid upon the shortcomings of the trade 
unions. ‘The new Preamble reads: 


I. W. W. PREAMBLE 


The working class and the employing class have noth- 
ing in common. ‘There can be no peace so long as hunger 
and want are found among millions of working people and 
the few, who make up the employing class, have all the 
good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until 
the workers of the world organize as a class, take posses- 
sion of the earth and the machinery of production, and 
abolish the wage system. 

We find that the centering of the management of in- 
dustries into fewer and fewer hands makes the trade 
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unions unable to cope with the ever-growing power of the 
employing class. The trade unions foster a state of af- 
fairs which allows one set of workers to be pitted against 
another set of workers in the same industry, thereby help- 
ing to defeat one another in wage wars. Moreover, the 
trade unions aid the employing class to mislead the work- 
ers into the belief that the working class have interests in 
common with their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and the interest of the 
working class upheld only by an organization formed in 
such a way that all its members in any one industry, or in 
all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever a strike 
or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus making 
an injury to one an injury to all. 

Instead of the conservative motto, “A fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work,” we must inscribe on our banner the 
revolutionary watchword, “ Abolition of the wage sys- 
tem.” 

It is the historic mission of the working class to do away 
with capitalism. The army of production must be organ- 
ized, not only for the everyday struggle with the capital- 
ists, but also to carry on production when capitalism shall 
have been overthrown. By organizing industrially we are 
forming the structure of the new society within the shell 
of the old. 


The last sentence of the amended Preamble re- 
flects very distinctly the influence of the French 
reyolutionary Syndicalists upon the I. W. W. 


Note: The documents are taken from VINCENT ST. JOHN’s book- 
let, The I. W. W.: Its History, Structure and Methods. The 
italics are mine in each case.— J. S. 
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Editorial from Social Justice, a Socialist news- 
paper, published at Pittsburg, Pa., December 14, 
IgI2. 


AROUSE, SLAVES, AND PRACTICE 
SABOTAGE 


YOUR FELLOWS ARE BEING BLACKLISTED RIGHT 
AND LEFT AND YOU MUST FIGHT 


Awake, ye slaves of the steel mills! For slaves 
you are if you do not revolt now. Read below of 
the immense profits you make for the Steel Cor- 
poration. Read of the admission by Schwab of 
the cost of manufacture and the selling price of 
the products which represent your sweat and blood 
and the lives of your fellows. Read of the ad- 
mission that you— the working class — created 
this wealth. Read of the treatment of William 
Lenkner and remember that three railroad men 
were discharged for daring to circulate a petition 
for better conditions and ask youselves if you are 
really men if you do not join in a general strike, 
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and until the general strike comes if you do not 
practice sabotage on this octopus that is sucking 
the very life blood of the working class. Spoil 
their products as the railroad boys did the night 
they struck and left the hot metal cool without 
hauling it. Be Men, not Slaves! You have the 
economic power. You are on the job. You can 
stay at work, draw your pay and still spoil all the 
profits for the boss. If you allow the steel trust 
to keep firing your brothers without protest of any 
kind you will be next, but if you retaliate they will 
respect you as they do now the formerly despised 
“ foreigners” at Lawrence. 


TO THE SOCIALISTS. 


The time has come to act. Some weeks ago a 
Socialist was discharged in a big plant in this 
county after being employed ten years there, be- 
cause he was elected to a school board. Now 
comes the discharge of Wm. Lenkner and other 
comrades at Homestead because they marched in 
a parade at Homestead. Plainly the capitalists 
of Pittsburg propose to victimize the Socialists 
—that is if the Socialists will lie supinely down 
and permit it. We have talked in conventional 
terms simply along political lines but now that 
election is past they evidently propose to persecute 
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us. Until another election rolls around we have 
only the economic weapon. Let us use it in self- 
defense. This fight is forced upon us. They 
propose to take bread and butter from the mouths 
of our children and to reduce us to creeping, 
crawling serfs. Let us rise in our might and em- 
ploy the weapon they fear most, the weapon that 
struck terror to the Woolen Trust Barons. Let 
us employ SABOTAGE in the plants, organize in- 
dustrial unions, prepared for a great general strike, 
inaugurate an eight-hour day, a minimum wage 
of Three Dollars a day and draw our savings 
from the banks whenever it will cripple the bosses. 

Let us begin to teach SABOTAGE openly to the 
working class. Let us talk it everywhere and as 
soon as the bosses of Pittsburg find that we mean 
business and that we intend to use it there will 
quickly be an end to this persecution and black- 
listing. 

Conditions are ripe for a general strike. The 
Wall Street Journal admits that between 10,000 
and 15,000 manual laborers are needed in the 
steel mills of Pittsburg alone. The same paper 
also admits that “‘ labor efficiency”? here has de- 
creased 20% recently. This in connection with 
the steady drop in Steel common on the Stock Ex- 
change since the circulation of handbills calling 
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for a general sympathetic strike shows that the 
Wall Street gamblers recognize that now is the 
worst time, from their viewpoint, for the workers 
to strike. ‘That is they would hit the stock values 
hardest now. Let the workers catch the cue and 
act accordingly. 

On with the battlkek—war to the knife — 
SABOTAGE! General Strike! Ejight-Hour 
Day! Minimum Wage! One Big Union! 


APPENDIX III 
THE JENA RESOLUTION ON THE GENERAL STRIKE 


In view of the efforts made by the ruling classes 
and authorities to withhold from’ the working 
class a legitimate influence upon the public order- 
ing of affairs in the commonwealth, or, so far as 
the workers have attained any such influence 
through their representatives in Parliaments, to 
take this from them, and so render the working 
class politically and economically without rights or 
power,— the Congress thinks it right to declare 
that it is the bounden duty of the entire working 
class to resist with every means at their disposal 
every attack on their rights as men and citizens, 
and continually to demand complete equalization 
of rights. 

In particular, experience has shown that the 
governing parties, even those far to the bourgeois 
left,1 are hostile to the universal, equal, direct, 
and secret suffrage;'that they merely tolerate it, 
but at once try to abolish or impair it, as soon as 
they think that it imperils their supremacy. 


1]. e. Liberals. 
214 
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Hence their opposition to an extension of uni- 
versal, equal, direct and secret suffrage to the sep- 
arate States (Prussia, etc.),; and hence, too, they 
even make worse existing and backward electoral 
laws, from regret at the working classes exercising 
any influence in the Parliaments, however slight. 

In this way, a bourgeoisie, greedy of power and 
unlimitedly timid, and a narrow-minded lower mid- 
dle class, have taken away the people’s votes in 
Saxony and in the so-called Republics of Hamburg 
and Lubeck, and have made worse the communal 
elections in various German States (Saxony, Saxe- 
Meiningen, etc.) and places (Kiel, Dresden, 
Chemnitz, etc.), acting through the representa- 
tives of various bourgeois parties. 

But considering that universal, equal, direct, 
and secret suffrage is the starting-point for a nor- 
mal -political development of the commonwealth, 
as is complete freedom of combination for the eco- 
nomic uplifting of the working class; considering, 
further, that the working class by its ever-increas- 
ing numbers, its intelligence, and its labour for 
the economic and social life of the whole nation, 
as well as by the material and physical sacrifices 
which it has to support for the military defense of 
the country, is the most important element in 
modern society; this class must demand not only 
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the maintena:xe but the extension of universal, 
equal, direct, and secret suffrage for all represent- 
ative bodies, in the sense of the social Democratic 
programme, and the securing of full freedom of 
combination. 

Accordingly, the Congress declares that in case 
of an attack on universal, equal, direct, and secret 
suffrage, or on the right of combination, it is the 
duty of the entire working class to employ vigor- 
ously every weapon of defense that seems appro- 
priate. 

As one of the most effective weapons to repel 
such a political crime against the working class, 
or ta capture an important right as a basis for its 
emancipation, the Congress recommends, in the 
case given — 

“The most comprehensive application of the 
general refusal to work.” 

But in order to render the use of this weapon 
possible, and as effective as possible, the greatest 
expansion of the political and trade union organ- 
ization of the working class, and the incessant 
education and enlightenment of the masses, by the 
labour journals and by agitation and literature, 
is indispensably necessary. 

This agitation must set forth the importance 
of, and necessity for, the political rights of the 
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working class, especially for universal, equal, 
direct, and secret suffrage and for complete free- 
dom of combination; with references to the class- 
character of the State and society, and the daily 
misuse of political power by the governing classes 
and authorities against the working class, in vir- 
tue of their monopoly of it. 

Every member of the party is bound to join 
a trade union, if one exists or can be founded in 
his trade or calling, and he is bound to support 
the aims and objects of the trade unions. But it 
is also the duty of every class-conscious member 
of a trade union to adhere to the political organi- 
zation of his class,— the Social Democratic Party, 
—and to promote the circulation of Social Demo- 
cratic literature. 


‘APPENDIX IV, 


AUGUST BEBEL ON THE GENERAL STRIKE 


FROM A SPEECH AT THE MANNHEIM 
CONGRESS 


Although at Jena I enthusiastically recom- 
mended the General Strike as a weapon in 
the last resort, no word of mine can be taken 
to mean that I recommended one for the com- 
ing year. Just because we in Germany, through 
the whole shaping of our political conditions, 
are concerned with perfectly definite rights, on 
behalf of which in a given event we should 
institute the General Strike, and because we 
must wish in all our interests to hold such a 
demonstration completely in hand, we desire a 
still more thorough agitation and education, in 
order that at the given moment our disciplined 
masses, which must sweep the undisciplined away, 
may be so held in hand that no blunders occur. 
I tell you in the name of the party Council and 
the Committee of Control, which we have con- 
sulted on the subject, our position is, that on the 
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one hand the General Strike may be necessary, but 
on the other hand we will not let ourselves be 
hounded into it against our convictions by any- 
body, no matter whom. I regard the General 
Strike as the ultima ratio, the final, and, remember, 
the bloodless instrument of our party, the weapon 
which we need all our strength and discipline and 
self-restraint so to employ, as we think the in- 
terests of the party and the people demand. That 
is a hazard, which as yet, with our present organi- 
zation, we cannot entertain. I think it false to 
be optimistic at this point. In every direction 
our activity needs to be developed. The stim- 
ulus given at Jena has already in thé short space 
of a year yielded splendid success. But agitation 
and organization must develop much further yet; 
and if they do, we will see what we can do more. 

The question now arises: What is the attitude 
of our trade unions to the General Strike? You 
all know, that in our debates last year at Jena 
reference was often made to the Cologne resolu- 
tion, and the opinion was expressed that it contra- 
dicted the Jena resolution. I will not say more 
on this question here, but I might make one point 
clear, and indeed am glad to, namely, that in 
spite of the unpleasant references made to the 
party by individual speakers at the conference of 
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the trade union committees, the proceedings as 
a whole showed, that notwithstanding everything, 
we had drawn considerably closer together than 
previously at Jena appeared to be the case. On 
that point no doubt can exist. I was especially 
satisfied to read in the speech of Comrade Bomel- 
burg at that conference his assertion, that if once 
an issue was raised, which put in question the 
right of combination,— a right indispensable for 
the workers and peculiarly so for the trade unions, 
—then the trade unions must not wait for the 
party to give the lead, but themselves must come 
forward and set to work with the General Strike. 
I am glad we agree on that. I noticed, too, an- 
other remark in the report of that conference. 
An outspoken adversary of the General Strike told 
the meeting that he had himself noticed ‘‘ people 
beginning by degrees to accustom themselves to 
the thought of the general strike.”’ That shows 
that the discussions at Cologne and Jena, and 
subsequently in the press, have led a great many 
comrades to reflect more deeply, and the result 
of their reflections differs a good deal from their 
former line of thought. To me it appears be- 
yond question, that we must win over the trade 
unions to the idea of the General Strike. I think 
so just because without the codperation of the 
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trade unions the General Strike is impracticable. 
On the other hand I admit that in trade union 
circles, in consequence of a series of statements 
in articles and speeches, and notably in the trans- 
actions of the trade union Congress this spring, 
the thought has been expressed, that people in the 
Social Democratic party were inclined to play fast 
and loose with the General Strike. This view, 
too, is that, for example, of the Nieder-Barnim 
resolution, which does the most extraordinary 
thing that can be done in this connection. Com- 
rades, does not the Nieder-Barnim electoral dis- 
trict, which has adopted this resolution by a ma- 
jority,— does it not know, what the Congress of 
the party for Prussia decided about street demon- 
strations? Does it not know, that if (as the 
wording of the resolution says) we _ instituted 
street demonstrations, the result would be a mas- 
sacre, and yet we should have no certainty of 
emerging from the massacre victorious? The 
talk is not merely of demonstrations, but in most 
cases also of general strikes. According to that, 
they are represented as a means of agitation ap- 
plicable at any moment. To-day we start one 
General Strike, to-morrow another, and the day 
after to-morrow a third. Conceptions of this 
kind we must reject with decision. I can only 
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ask the Congress to reject every resolution intro-. 
duced under this head, and adopt the resolution 
which we propose to you. I would point out that 
the greater part of these resolutions has been al- 
ready dealt with now. 

All I want to do further is briefly to oppose a 
resolution adopted by our comrades at Muhl- 
hausen. ‘The resolution refers to a danger aris- 
ing, that in the great struggle for Russian free- 
dom the Prussian Government might want to 
march Prussian troops into Russia, in order to 
smother the revolution by the aid of German 
blood. Comrade Maurenbrecher expressed the 
same thought in an article. Abroad, too, it was 
widely mooted. From most diverse groups of 
Russian Socialists came questions asking me 
whether it was true that Germany would inter- 
vene, and how the German Social Democrats 
would behave in that event. I have replied: 
German intervention is unthinkable. One must 
admit that, however low one’s opinion of the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs. The Imperial Chan- 
cellor himself took the first opportunity of declar- 
ing in the Reichstag, that these rumors were untrue, 
that in Prussian Germany no one thought of 
espousing the cause of the Russian Government. 
Doubtless the hearts of the German Emperor, the 
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Government, and the bourgeoisie, are on the 
Tsar’s side. It is natural that in all these circles 
people should desire the successful repression of 
the Russian revolution; but it is a long step from 
that to the actual marching of German troops in- 
to Russia. The events of 1792 have been cited 
as an example. But the French Revolution in 
1792 had the whole of Europe for its enemy. At 
that time a coalition of Europe could be formed; 
at that time it was possible to hope to smother 
the revolution in blood. Yet even so the attempt 
miscarried. 

The situations of 1792 and 1906, are entirely 
different. To-day there is no European coalition 
ready to mobilize against Russia, and Germany, 
thanks to her clumsy foreign policy, is isolated. 
The Austrian press, of all parties, protested most 
promptly and energetically against the idea of 
any such interference. For Germany to interfere 
in Russia would mean a European war. And 
care will be taken in Germany not to invite such 
a gigantic peril. What else does the proposal of 
the Muhlhausen comrades mean, but what Nieu- 
wenhuis advocated at the Zurich Congress, the 
General Strike on behalf of peace in the event of 
an outbreak of war? Very few of you, com- 
rades, have experienced a great war. You have 
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no notion of the situation which arose on the out- 
break of war in 1870. Of course we have grown 
much stronger since then, but the forces at the 
disposal of the anti-Socialists have grown too. 
Above all, the military armament has completely 
changed.. Who then believes, that at a moment, 
when a violent shock, a fever, is stirring up the 
masses from their very deepest depths, when the 
perils of a gigantic war and its appalling misery 
confront us — who believes, that at such a mo- 
ment it is possible to institute a General Strike? 
The idea is puerile. From the first day of the 
outbreak of such a war there march under arms 
in Germany five million men, with many hundreds 
of thousands of Socialists included among them. 
The entire nation is in the ranks. Frightful want, 
universal unemployed, starvation, stoppage of fac- 
tories, fall of paper securities,— is it credible that 
at such a moment, when each is thinking only of 
himself, one could institute a General Strike? If 
any leaders of the party were so senseless as to in- 
stitute a General Strike on such a day, martial law 
would at once be extended, along with the mobiliza- 
tion, over the whole of Germany, and decisions then 
pass from the hands of the civil courts into those 
of courts-martial. I have often heard it said,— 
and I think it probable, because in governing cir- 
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cles it is supposed that the Socialists could be crazy 
enough to take such a course,—I have often 
heard it said, that exalted persons have long 
nursed the idea of preparing the same fate for 
all the Socialist leaders as was meted out in 1870 
to the members of our party committee. If you 
think that in such a case our adversaries will ex- 
ercise any clemency, you are mistaken; I think it 
inconceivable that in such a case any should be 
expected. Things are different with us from 
things in other countries. Germany is a State 
which no other State resembles. That may be 
taken as a compliment, but it is the truth; and this 
truth we must keep in sight, and direct our affairs 
accordingly. I can only emphatically ask you to 
reject the Muhlhausen resolution. Adopt the 
resolution that we propose, for it offers you the 
way along which the party may victoriously pur- 
sue its end. 


APPENDIX V 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER ON VIOLENCE 
by 
KARL KAUTSKY 


We must not forget that private property 
rests not only on laws that were created by the 
ruling classes, but also upon an ethical sentiment 
which is a product of thousands and thousands of 
years of development in society, and which is alive 
in the toiling proletariat as well as in the peasantry 
and the middle class. On the contrary, the prac- 
tices of the capitalist class show greater disregard 
for the sanctity of private property than the prac- 
tices of wage-earners. The mass of wage- 
workers despise the thief. The capitalists bow 
reverently before the successful big thief. 

“To preach the individual struggle against 
property means to turn the interest of the workers 
from mass action to individual action; in other 
words, to turn their interests from effective to the 
ineffective form of action. But this form of ac- 
tion is not only ineffective. It is in opposition to 
the moral ideas of the masses of the working 
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classes; it will repel them and injure seriously the 
propaganda of Socialism, if this action is looked 
upon as a product of this propaganda. 

“The individual struggle against property 
takes us out of the ranks of the masses of wage- 
earners and brings us in contact with the slum 
proletariat (Lumpenproletariat). The  condi- 
tions of existence and struggle of this class are 
entirely different from those of the wage-earning 
class. Just as the former are indispensable to 
the well-being of society, so the latter, the slum 
proletariat, are useless — yes, even harmful, for 
they are pure parasites. 

“Both carry on a struggle against existing 
society; both are propertyless and disinherited; 
both must combat the existing form of property. 
But the working proletariat fights openly as a 
mass, its weapons are solidarity and economic in- 
dispensability, its aims the changing of the laws 
regarding property. The slum proletariat fights 
individually and secretly, its weapons are lies and 
breaches of confidence; its aim is not the changing 
of the property laws, but the possession of the 
property of others. 

“Contact with the slum proletariat and ac- 
ceptance of its war methods cannot but com- 
promise and disorganize the proletarian movement. 
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This is bound to happen all the more, because 
the proletarian elements, which foster such meth- 
ods, invariably fall victims to provocative agents 
and police spies. 

“The ruling classes have every reason to en- 
courage individual action against property and life 
of individuals, because, through this, they can hurt 
_ the cause of the working masses. For this pur- 
pose they employ spies and inciters who hobnob 
with those elements that are inclined to individual 
action. Never yet has a ruling class employed 
provocative methods to advance the legal, open 
organization of the masses. ‘This form of organi- 
zation our enemies fear. It can jeopardize their 
power. Individual action by the workers, on the 
other hand, they do not fear, for while it may 
be dangerous to individuals of the ruling class, 
such action ultimately strengthens the ruling class 
and weakens the proletariat.” 


APPENDIX VI 


ATTITUDE OF FRENCH SYNDICALISTS TOWARD 
PARLIAMENTARY ACTION 


At the twelfth annual congress of the Conféd- 
ération Générale du Travail, held at Havre, in 
September, 1912, much time was devoted to a 
discussion of the attitude to be taken by the 
organization toward political Socialism as repre- 
sented by the Socialist Party of France. For 
some months influential members of the two or- 
ganizations had been trying to bring about a closer 
rapprochement between the two bodies, and it 
was predicted by many that the Confédération 
Générale du Travail would declare for political 
action. 

On the third day of the congress, after. debates, 
many of which were more or less bitter, the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail passed, practically 
unanimously, a resolution defining its attitude 
toward political movements and organizations. 
The resolution is as follows: 

“The congress, upon the eve of a decision to 


intensify working-class agitation with a view to 
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reducing the hours of labor, again takes the oppor- 
tunity to set forth the character of Syndical action 
and to establish the position of Syndicalism. 

“ Syndicalism, an offensive movement of the 
working class, through its representatives in con- 
gress assembled, who alone are authorized to 
speak for it, again affirms that it has once more 
decided to preserve the autonomy and independ- 
ence which have constituted its strength in the 
past, and which are the guarantees of its progress 
and development. 

“The congress declares that to-day, as yester- 
day, it is resolved to avoid being drawn into prob- 
lems foreign to its proletarian action and capable 
of weakening its unity so dearly won, and of en- 
feebling the proletariat grouped in the syndicates, 
the labor exchanges and the codperative feder- 
ation, of which the Confédération Générale du 
Travail is the natural representative. 

“Moreover, the congress, recalling the battles 
fought and the struggles undergone, finds therein 
warrant for its action and confidence for the fu- 
ture, as well as good grounds to expect further 
ameliorations. 

“This is why, under the present circumstances, 
it comfirms the moral constitution of the organized 
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working class as contained in the confederation’s 
declaration of Amiens (congress of 1906), which 
is thus worded: 

““* The congress of the confederation at Ami- 
ens confirms Article 2 of the constitution of the 
C.-G. T., reading: 

“ «<The C. G. T. groups, outside of any polit- 
ical school, all workers conscious of the class 
struggle for the purpose of putting an end to wage 
slavery.” 

“““ The congress considers that this declaration 
is a recognition of the class struggle which on the 
economic field the workers in revolt oppose to all 
the forms of exploitation and oppression, material 
as well as moral, committed by the capitalist class 
against the working class.’ 

“The congress, by the following points, sets 
forth this theoretic affirmation: 

“Tn its daily struggle, Syndicalism seeks the co- 
ordination of working-class efforts, increase in the 
welfare of the workers through the realization of 
immediate ameliorations, such as diminution of 
wages, etc. 

“‘ But this work is but one side of the work of 
Syndicalism. It is paving the way for complete 
emancipation which can only be realized by the 
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overthrow of capitalism; as a means of action it 
advocates the General Strike, and it considers that 
the syndicate, to-day a group for resistance, will 
in the future be the group of production and dis- 
tribution, the basis of the social reorganization. 

“The congress declares that this present and 
future duty springs from the situation of the wage- 
workers which oppresses the working class and 
which imposes upon all workers, whatever polit- 
ical or philosophical opinions or tendencies may 
be theirs, the duty of belonging to a group so 
essential as is the syndicate. 

““ Consequently, as far as individuals are con- 
cerned, the congress allows full liberty to members 
to participate, outside the corporate group, in such 
forms of struggle as correspond to their philo- 
sophic or political ideas, limiting itself to require 
of them in return that they shall not introduce into 
the syndicate the opinions which they profess out- 
side. 

“In regard to the organizations, the congress 
declares that in order that Syndicalism may attain 
its maximum effect, economic action should be 
taken directly against the employers, the confed- 
erated organizations, as Syndicalist groups, hav- 
ing nothing to do with parties and sects which, 
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outside, may be seeking in entire liberty the social 
transformation.” 

Thus, for the present, at least, any closer union 
between Syndicalism and political Socialism in 
France seems impossible. 


APPENDIX VII 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A great deal of the most important informa- 
tion concerning the aims and methods of Syndi- 
calism and kindred movements is published in the 
periodical press maintained for periodical pur- 
poses by Syndicalists and Anarchists. Of the 
French papers, L’Action Directe, a weekly, pub- 
lished by the revolutionary Syndicalists, Le 
Mouvement Socialiste, Lagardelle’s monthly, 
the Voix du Peuple, the weekly organ of the 
Confédération Générale du Travail, and the 
Revue Syndicaliste, a moderate trade union 
monthly, are the most important. Of the Italian 
journals I know best Leone’s Divenire Sociale, 
which closely copies Le Mouvement Socialiste, 
not only in general policy but in actual contents. 
Of the British papers, Tom Mann’s monthly, The 
Syndicalist, which was started in 1912 and has led 
a precarious existence, is most important. A good 
deal of informing news and discussion is to be 
found in the English Anarchist papers, Freedom 
(weekly), The Herald of Revolt (monthly) and 
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The Anarchist (weekly). Of American papers 
(The Industrial Worker, a weekly, published at 
Spokane, Wash., and Solidarity, a weekly pub- 
lished at New Castle, Pa., are perhaps the most 
important. Both are I. W. W. organs. The 
Agitator, a semi-monthly, published at Lakebay, 
Wash., is an Anarchist-Syndicalist paper which 
often contains important matter. The Toiler, 
monthly, published at Kansas City, is revolutionary 
Syndicalist. The New York Call, the Socialist 
Party organ, daily, often contains interesting dis- 
cussions on various Syndicalist policies and prin- 
ciples. The International Socialist Review, 
monthly, published at Chicago, gives a good deal 
of space to the I. W. W. and supports both it and 
the Socialist Party. Its straddling policy pre- 
vents it from being of very great importance. 
The one important German Syndicalist organ is 
the weekly Die Einigkeit, of Berlin. 


Il. 

Naturally, a great deal of the literature is in 
pamphlet form, and often important pamphlets 
are quite hard to get a little while after the date 
of publication. Some of the most useful are al- 
most impossible to get except by accident. 

As this book goes to press announcement is 
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made of a work by Andre Tridon entitled The 
New Unionism (B. W. Huebsch, $1.00 net) to 
appear shortly. This is said to be a compre- 
hensive, affirmative exposition of Syndicalism and 
its methods. 

Beginning with the French pamphlets, the fol- 
lowing are most important: Les deux Méthodes 
du Syndicalisme (23 pp.) by Paul Delassale, pub- 
lished at 46 Moonsieur-le-Prince, Paris, at 
10 centimes; Le Syndicalisme dans I’Evolution 
Sociale (16 pp.) by Jean Graves, published at 4 
Rue Broca, Paris, price 10 centimes; L’Action 
Syndicaliste (67 pp.) by Victor Griffelhues, pub- 
lished by Marcel Riviére, Paris, price 10 centimes; 
Ce Qu’est le Syndicalisme (14 pp.) published by 
a ‘Group of Syndicalists’’ at Lausanne; Le 
Parti Socialiste et la Confédération du Travail 
(72 pp.) by Jules Guesde, H. Lagardelle and 
Eduard Vaillant; a discussion, published by Mar- 
cel Riviére, Paris, price 60 centimes; Le, Syndi- 
cat et la Révolution (16 pp.) by L. Niel, pub- 
lished at 140 Rue Mouffetard, Paris, price 10 
centimes, a propaganda speech of no special value; 
Syndicalisme et Révolution (35 pp.) by M. Pier- 
rot, published at 46 Monsieur-le-Prince, price 10 
centimes; Les Bases du Syndicalisme (24 pp.) 
by Emile Pouget, published at 33 Rue de la 
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Grange-aux-Belles, price 10 centimes; Le Sabot- 
age (68 pp.) by Emile Pouget, published by Mar- 
cel Riviere, Paris, price 60 centimes; Le Syndi- 
cat (24 pp.) by Emile Pouget, published at 33 
Rue de la Grange-aux-Belles, price 10 centimes; 
La Confédération Générale du Travail (64 pp.) 
by Emile Pouget, published by Marcel Riviére, 
Paris, price 60 centimes, a general exposition of 
the principles of revolution Syndicalism; L’ 
Avenir Socialiste des Syndicats (31 pp.) by 
Georges Sorel, published by the Librairie de Art 
Social, Paris, price 50 centimes, an attack on the 
Intellectuels; La Décomposition du Marxisme 
(64 pp.) by Georges Sorel, published by Marcel 
Riviére, Paris, price 60 centimes; Syndicalisme et 
Socialisme (63 pp.), a series of speeches by various 
Syndicalists, of no great value but interesting; 
published by Marcel Riviére, Paris, price 60 cen- 
times; 4. B. C. Syndicaliste (93 pp.) by Georges 
Yvetot, published by the author at 48 Rue du Ren- 
dez-Vous, Paris, price 10 centimes, of value 
chiefly for its exposition of “‘ direct action.” 

Of the English and American pamphlets the 
most noteworthy are those published by the Anarch- 
ists and the I. W. W., respectively. Among the 
more important are Expropriation, by Peter Kro- 
potkin (39 pp.), price one penny; The State: Its 
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Historic Réle, by Peter Kropotkin, price twopence; 
‘The Social General Strike, by Arnold Roller, price 
twopence (all published at 127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W.) ; Direct Action (19 pp.) by Vol- 
tairine de Cleyre, published by ‘‘ Mother Earth ” 
Company at 55 W. 28th St., New York, price § 
cents; The Preamble of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, by Daniel De Leon (48 pp.), pub- 
lished by the Labor News Company, New York, 
price 5 cents; Direct Action and Sabotage (39 pp.) 
by Wm. E. Trautman, published at 342 Third 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa., price 10 cents; One Big 
Union (31 pp.) by Wm. E. Trautman, published 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, price 10 
cents; The General Strike (20 pp.) by William 
D. Haywood, published by the Buccafori Defense 
Committee, of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, no price given; Industrial Unionism, by 
William D. Haywood and Frank Bohn published 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, price 10 cents; 
Industrial Union Methods, by W. E. Trautman, 
published by the I. W. W. at New Castle, Pa., 
price 5 cents; The I. W. W.: Its History, Struc- 
ture and Methods (23 pp.) by Vincent St. John, 
published by the I. W. W. at New Castle, Pa., 
price 10 cents; Why the A. F. of L. Cannot Be- 
come an Industrial Union, a leaflet, by Vincent 
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St. John; Syndicalism (48 pp.) by Earl C. Ford 
and Wm. Z. Foster, published by William Z. 
Foster, 1000 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, price 10 
cents; Industrial Unionism (21 pp.) by Eugene 
V. Debs, published by Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
price § cents. Syndicalism vs. Syndicalism, by 
James Oneal, published by the National Rip Saw, 
St. Louis, Mo., price ro cents, is a vigorous criti- 
cism of Syndicalism from the Socialist viewpoint. 
Published in America, but in the German language. 
are some notable Anarchist pamphlets, the most 
important being: Arnold Roller’s Der Sozial Gen- 
eral Strike (48 pp.), price 10 cents; the same au- 
thor’s Die Direkte Aktion (64 pp.), price 20 
cents; Syndikalismus, by Max Baginski (48 pp.), 
price 10 cents. All these are published by the 
Freiheit (P. O. Box 1719), New York City. Of 
German pamphlets, published in Germany and 
dealing with the German movement, Was wollen 
die Lokalisten? Programm, Ziele und Wege der 
Freien V ereinigung deutscher Gewerkschaften (32 
pp.), Anonymous, published by Fritz Kater, Ber- 
lin O. 17, Stralauerplatz 18-19, no price given, is 
quite important for the definition of the policy of 
the “‘ Lokalisten.”’ 
Ill. 
Of the larger works only a few of the most im- 
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portant will be selected from each country for 
mention here, as a rule those which I have found 
most suggestive or those from which the popular 
propagandists have largely drawn. Of French 
works the most valuable are: Syndicalisme Révo- 
lutionnaire et Syndicalisme Reformiste (156 pp.) 
by Feélicien Challaye, published by Felix Alcan, 
Paris, price 2.50 fr. (This is a criticism from 
the point of view of a moderate trade unionist. 
It is very fair and scholarly) ; La Greve Générale 
et la Socialisme: Enquéte Internationale, Opin- 
ions et Documents (423 pp.). Edited by Hubert 
Lagardelle. (Like all such collections contains 
a vast amount of repetition, writer after writer 
using the same arguments.) It is published by 
Edouard Cornély et Cie, Paris, price 3.50 fr.; His- 
toire du Mouvement Syndical en France, 1789- 
1906 (282 pp.), by Paul Louis, is an important 
work, published by Félix Alcan, Paris, price 2.50 
fr.; Le Syndicalisme contre le Socialisme (322 
pp.), by Terrail-Mermeix, published by Paul Ol- 
lendorf, Paris, price 3.50 fr. (a very conserva- 
tive book, full of important data, which needs to 
be carefully checked up, however) ; Les Illusions 
du Progrés (344 pp.) ; Introduction a l Economie 
Moderne (385 pp.); Réflexions sur la Violence 
(412 pp.) —these three volumes by Georges 
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Sorel are published by Marcel Riviere et Cie, 
Paris. These are the most important of the 
French works but a great deal of information con- 
cerning the history of the French movement can 
be obtained from Fernand Pelloutier’s Histoire des 
Bourses du Travail, Paris, 1902; Léon de Seilhac’s 
Syndicats ouvriers Fédérations, Bourses du Tra- 
vail, Paris, 1902; Daniel Halévy’s Essais sur le 
Mouvement ouvrier en France, Paris, 1901; James 
Guillaume’s great work, L’Internationale, docu- 
ments et souvenirs, 4 vols., Paris, 1905-1910, and 
Mile. Kritsky’s L’Evolution du Syndicalisme en 
France (426 pp.), published by V. Girard & A. 
Briére, Paris, price 4 fr. 

On the theory and practical value of the Gen- 
eral Strike there is no single book comparable to 
Dr. Elsbeth Georgi’s great work — Theorie und 
Praxis des Generalstreiks in der Modernen Arbei- 
terbewegung, published by Fischer, at Jena, in 
1908. 

Of Italian presentations of Syndicalism those 
of Enrico Leone — J] Sindicalismo (250 pp.), 
second edition, 1910; Che cosa é il Sindicalismo?, 
1907 — and Arturo Labriola — Riforme e Rivo- 
luzione Sociale (248 pp.) — are most important. 
Leone’s books are published at Milan, by Remo 
Sandron and Labriola’s at Lugano by Egisto 
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Cagnoni & Co. There is a good bibliography of 
Italian Syndicalist literature in Prezzolini’s La 
Teoria Sindicalista, published at Naples by Fran- 
cesco Perrella in 1909. 

The English contribution is not impressive: 
Syndicalism and Labour (xv +230 pp.) by Sir 
Arthur Clay, Bart., published by Murray, London, 
1911, is of very little importance. ‘The author, a 
typical conservative, has made a book by pasting 
together clippings from the London Times and 
adding a lot of worthless comment. Syndicalism 
and the General Strike (322 pp.) by Arthur D. 
Lewis, published by Fisher Univin, London, 1912, 
is a more useful book. It is, however, very un- 
critical. The author lacks a practical knowledge 
of the labor movement and his acquaintance with 
Socialist history is so slight that the oldest ideas ap- 
pear to him new and original. Syndicalism, by 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., a small brochure, 
published by Constable and Co., London, 1912, is 
a vigorous attack, written from the point of view 
of a parliamentary Socialist of the opportunist 
school. ‘The critique is admirable and shows the 
weak places in the Syndicalist armor. Its one de- 
fect is due to a lack of sympathy with the move- 
ment. The little booklet by J. H. Harley, Syn- 
dicalism, published by E. C. Jack, is fair, but very 
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superficial. It is a plea for parliamentary 
methods. Jane T. Stoddart, in The New Social- 
ism, 1910, has some pages on the General Strike. 

Our American literature is even more barren. 
There is a suggestive but rather inchoate chapter 
on the subject in William English Walling’s So- 
cialism As It Is (pp. 345-386). O. D. Skelton 
devotes some pages (pp. 267-280) of his Social- 
ism: A Critical Analysis to the subject. The one 
striking and important American contribution to 
the literature of the subject is Dr. Louis Levine’s 
book, The Labor Movement in France (212 pp.), 
published by Columbia University (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), 1912. This scholarly work deals 
entirely with the French movement, and is, there- 
fore, of limited interest and value. But it is a 
work which no student of Syndicalism can afford 
to ignore. 


THE ART of LIFE SERIES 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS, Editor 


“The aim of this series of brief books is to illuminate 
the never-to-be-finished art of living. There is no thought 
of solving the problems or giving dogmatic theories of con- 
duct. Rather the purpose is to bring together in brief form 
the thoughts of some wise minds and the insight and appre- 
ciation of some deep characters, trained in the actual world 
of experience but attaining a vision of life in clear and wide 
perspective. Such books should act as a challenge to the 
reader’s own mind, bringing him to a clearer recognition of 
the problems of his life and the laws governing them, deep- 
ening his insight into the wonder and meaning of life and 
developing an attitude of appreciation that may make possi- 
ble the wise and earnest facing of the deeps, dark or beauti- 
ful, in the life of the personal spirit—/ vom the Editor's 
Introduction to the Series, printed in fullin “The Use of 
the Margin.” 


Volumes veady: 


WHERE KNOWLEDGE FAILS a As By Earl Barnes 

THE SIXTH SENSE. Its cultivation and use. By Charles H. Brent 

THE BURDEN OF POVERTY : By Charles F, Dole 
What to do 


HUMAN EQUIPMENT .~ . _ By Edward Howard Griggs 


Its use and abuse 
THE USE OF THE MARGIN. By Edward Howard Griggs 
THINGS WORTH WHILE By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
SELF-MEASUREMENT  ... By William DeWitt Hyde 


A scale of human values with directions for personal application 
THE SUPER RACE. An American problem. By Scott Nearing 
PRODUCT AND CLIMAX 2 By Simon Nelson Patten 
LATTER DAY SINNERS AND SAINTS 

By Edward Alsworth Ross 
Each 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 
To be had of all booksellers or the publisher 
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